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GIVE HER SOMETHING TO WISH BY 


This lovely STAR SAPPHIRE* or STAR RUBY* ring 
makes an IDEAL GIFT for Birthdays and Anniversaries. 
Throughout the year it is a daily reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. No gift could be more appreciated. 


PRs ae Ss 





“NOTE: These are doublets made from genuine synthetic Sapphire 
or synthetic Ruby showing a strong star under a single light source 
such as sunlight or an incandescent lamp. 





Star Light — Star Bright 
The Dirst Star Ive Seen Tonight 


14-CARAT SOLID YELLOW GOLD RING 


... as shown above, set with an 8 by 10 mm. (1 i 

equals 25 mm.) BLUE STAR SAPPHIRE’ or RED SI! 

RUBY* made to your individual finger size. 
$23.50 plus 20% Federal Tax 


SAME RING but set with a 10 by 12 mm. BLUE STAR SAPPHIRI 
or RED STAR RUBY* made to your individual finger siz 






$26.50 plus 20% Federal Tax. 








MODEL X4250 


A 14Carat Yellow Gold di- 
agonal shank with Palla- 
dium tops mounts two %- 
carat TITANIA RAINBOWS. 


Price includes sizing. 
$42.50 plus 20% Fed. Tax 


MODEL X2000 


Your choice of a 14-Carat 
Yellow or White Gold shank 
with a Palladium top mount- 
ing a TITANIA RAINBOW of 
approximately 60/100 car- 
ats. Price includes sizing. 
$20.09 plus 20% Fed. Tax 





YOU WILL BE WEARING RAINBOWS 


When you wear jewelry set with TITANIA. This 
new wonder material is a synthetic titanium oxide 
which has a greater brilliance than the diamond. 
Facet cut round gems of synthetic TITANIA have 
five times more ability than the diamond to break 


light into its component colors producing a magnifi- 
cent RAINBOW EFFECT. 


The two rings illustrated, Models X4250 and X2000, 
are but a few of the many rings that may be pur- 
chased. A large variety of rings and earrings may 
be seen at our store or seen in our free illustrated 
booklet. Your old ring mountings can be repaired 
and set with a lovely gem of synthetic TITANIA. 
Hundreds of satisfied customers have written to tell 
us how pleased they were with this new synthetic 
gem. Here are a few typical remarks from custom- 
ers’ letters. 


“Received the ring of Rainbow TITANIA. It's beautiful, 
far beyond what I expected.” 


“The Titania RAINBOW is ALL YOU CLAIM IT TO BE. 
The ever changing colors are beautiful to watch. My wife 
was very, very pleased and it excites the curiosity and 
admiration of everyone who sees it.” 


See Page 53 October, 1950, Reader’s Digest for an 
interesting story about Titania. 





The 1950 Revised Edition of Griege| 

“Encyclopedia and Super-Catalog ¢ 

the Lapidary and Jewelry Arts” 
$1.00 per copy 


This is a 192-page Book 8% x 
inches in size. There are at least 
pages of instructive articles by autho 
of national fame. There are new a 
cles by EMIL KRONQUIST and LOU 
WIENER on jewelry making. The | 
page article on jewelry casting by {f 
LOST WAX METHOD using the ne 
KERR HOBBYCRAFT CASTING UN 
is alone worth $1.00. ‘ROCK DETE 
MINATION SIMPLIFIED” by Mr. E | 
Van Amringe with illustrations a 
charts helps you to identify your fie 
trip discoveries. Two excellent fig 
trips are mapped. 


Everything you need in Macil 
ERY, TOOLS, SUPPLIES AND MATH 
ALS is illustrated, described and pric 
for your convenience. 






VISIT OUR SHOP AND SECU 
YOUR COPY OF THIS UNIQUE B00 
Sent postpaid in U.S.A., its territos 
and Canada for only $1.00. 


ONE CUSTOMER WRITES: 


“Indeed it is a super catalog and I don't kn 
how I ever got along without it. People 4 
know what they are missing by not ava 
themselves of such an opportunity. They sh 
write for it at once.” 


















GRIEGER’S - 1633 E. Walnut St.* Pasadena 4, Califor! 


OUR STORE IS OPEN EVERY DAY 8:30 A.M. UNTIL 5:00 P.M. — CLOSED ALL DAY SUNDAY 
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DESERT CALENDAR 


Mar. 1-31—Javelina Hunting Season, 
Arizona. 

Mar. 4—Round-Up Club tour to Vul- 
ture Mine, Wickenburg, Arizona. 

Mar. 4—Don’s Trek to Lost Dutch- 
man Mine, Superstition Mountains, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Mar. 5-11—Arizona State Amateur 
Gold Tournament, Arizona Coun- 
try Club, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Mar. 9-11—lInternational Desert Cav- 
alcade, Calexico, California. 

Mar. 10-11—Hospital Day and Car- 
nival, Wickenburg, Arizona. 

Mar. 10-11—Sierra Club’s Trek to 
Calico Mountains, Mojave Desert, 
California. 

Mar. 11 — Second Annual Almond 
Blossom Festival, Quartz Hill, Cali- 
fornia. 


Mar. 12-18—National Golf Cham- 
pionship, Palm Springs, California. 

Mar. 13-14—Kennel Club Dog Show, 
County Fair Grounds, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


Mar. 16-18—Winter Carnival, Ari- 
zona Snow Bowl, Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona. 


Mar. 17-18 — Rodeo, Gila Bend, 
Arizona. 


Mar. 17-18 — Third Annual Horse 
Show, Southern Arizona School for 
Boys, Tucson, Arizona. 


Mar. 17-18—Bandollero Tour to San 
Felipe, Mexico, Yuma, Arizona. 


Mar. 17-24—College of the Pacific’s 
15th annual expedition to Death 
Valley, California. 


Mar. 17-25 — Sierra Club Camping 
trip to Southern Arizona. 


Mar. 17-25 — Sierra Club Camping 
Trip to San Felipe, Mexico. 


Mar. 18—Round-up Club’s Tour to 
Rich Hill and ghost towns, Wick- 
enburg, Arizona. 


Mar. 18—Don’s Trek to San Carlos 
Indian Reservation, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 


Mar. 18-25 — Yaqui Indian Easter 
Ceremonials, Pasqua Village, Tuc- 
son Arizona. 


Mar. 23-24—-Woman’s Club Hobby 
Show. Community building Twen- 
tynine Palms, California. 


Mar. 23-24 — Easter Pageant, The 
Master Passes By,. Box Canyon, 
Mecca, California. 


Mar. 25—Yaqui Indian Pascua Rit- 
ual, Tucson, Arizona. 


Mar. 25-28 — Spring Corn Dance. 
Cochiti, San Felipe, Santa Do- 
mingo and other Indian Pueblos, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Mar. 26-Apr. 8 — Tucson Festival 
Society’s arts and crafts exhibits; 
excursions to historic sites; visits 
to Indian reservations; desert rides, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Mar. 30-Apr. 4—Live Stock Show, 
Rodeo Grounds, Tucson, Arizona. 


Mar. 31—Saddle Club’s Horse Show, 
Wickenburg, Arizona. 
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On the trail to the Peak of the Devil—the 15 Sierra Club mountaineers who spent 
nearly a week in their attempted ascent of ol’ Diablo. Photo by Roy Gorin. 


Ou the “frac to 
Picacho del Diallo 


By LOUISE T. WERNER 
Map by Norton Allen 


UR GOAL was El Picacho del 
Diablo in the San Pedro Martir 
Range, towering 10,163 feet 

above sea level and the highest point 
on the peninsula of Baja California. 
Not many people have climbed this 
Peak of the Devil—given its name 
perhaps because it is so inaccessible, 
and its slopes so precipitous. 

Fifteen of us had ventured into the 
interior of Lower California to make 
the ascent of ol’ Diablo from the west. 
Our approach was through a primitive 
wilderness area of magnificent pine— 
a forest 40 miles long and 20 miles 
wide. Between this forest and Diablo 
peak is Cafion del Diablo, a great 
gorge 3000 feet deep, and this is the 


5 


barrier which makes the ascent of the 
peak so difficult. 

The Sierra Club of California, Los 
Angeles chapter, had chosen this Baja 
California region for its Easter vaca- 
tion outing in 1950. On Sunday, April 
2, more than 100 members of the club 
gathered on the beach at Ensenada, 
75 miles south of the Mexican border. 
On Monday the caravan moved south 
along the one highway in Lower Cali- 
fornia, most of them bound for Santa 
Maria beach, which was to be base 
camp for the week. 

At Telmo Junction, 85 miles south 
of Ensenada, those of us who had 
chosen to spend our week making an 
assault on El Picacho del Diablo, left 
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“Only if you are in good 
enough condition to hike 20 
miles a day with a pack, can 
you hope to make this trip.” 
This was the advance warning 
sent out by Sierra Club leaders 
to members who wanted to par- 
ticipate in an assault on El Pi- 
cacho del Diablo, highest peak 
on the Lower California penin- 
sula. Fifteen rugged mountain- 
eers signed up for the trip—and 
here is the story of their experi- 
ence in Baja California 125 miles 
south of the border. 


the caravan and turned toward the east 
on a dirt road for the 31-mile drive to 
Rancho San Jose where the road ends. 

It isn’t much of a road, but the 
hospitable Mr. and Mrs. Salvador Mel- 
ing who own the San Jose ranch had 
been advised of our coming, and had 
put seven men at work on the trail to 
make it passable for our touring cafs. 

Roy Gorin was leader of our mount- 
tain-climbing group. Roy is a sik 
footer in his thirties, a veteran of many 
rugged ascents. His first consideta- 
tion was the security of his party, and 
he had given each of us, long in ad- 
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El Picacho del Diablo from the west, looking across Canon del Diablo. This 
10,163-foot summit is the highest point on the Peninsula of Lower California, 






about 125 miles south of the border. Photo by Al Schmitz. 


vance, a list of equipment, and the 
essential items for the trip. We had 
been warned that this was no expedi- 
tion for one who could not hike 20 
miles a day with a pack—and have 
enough energy left at the end of the 
day to cook and eat his own dinner. 

Ed Peterson was assistant leader. 
He is a naturalist, and gave us inter- 
esting information about the botany 
of this mountain wilderness. Other 
members of the party were: Freda 
Walbrecht, Los Angeles attorney, and 
the first woman known to have climbed 
all the 14,000-foot peaks on the west 
coast; Capt. Sam Fink of the Santa 
Ana fire department and a seasoned 
mountaineer; Bill Stewart, physics and 
astronomy student at the University 
of California in Los Angeles; Jeane 
McSheehy, former WASP, now teach- 
Ing geography in Coronado high 
school; Barbara Lilley, co-ed from 
San Diego State College. 

Six were from Northern California: 
Helen Rudy, Al Schmitz and Frank 
Thias of San Francisco, Walter Don- 
aghho of Sacramento and Al Maher 
and Jane Tucker of Palo Alto. 

Mrs. Meling welcomed us with fresh 
apple juice. Her family came into 
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Lower California from Texas in the 
1880’s and settled. on the western 
slopes of the San Pedro Martir Moun- 
tains. The only transportation then was 
by wagon train and they had to make 
the roads as they came. Mr. Meling’s 
family came into the country in 1908 
from Norway. The ranch house nes- 
tles comfortably on the bank of the 
sprawling Rio San Telmo. There is 
no telephone. Kerosene lamps light 
the parlor. 

Mrs. Meling is a fine looking mid- 
dle-aged woman, obviously capable of 
meeting all the situations that must be 
met during a lifetime spent a hundred 
miles from a doctor. She showed a 
motherly concern for our party. We 
did not meet Mr. Meling. He was out 
guiding another party. 

Accommodations at the Rancho are 
as follows: rooms, $3 per day; meals, 
$5 per day; riding horses, $3 per day, 
a packer, $5 per day; pack animals, 
$2 per day. Hot showers are avail- 
able. 

Ray Gorin checked our equipment 
to make sure no one ventured into that 
wilderness without the essential items 
that would keep us safe and independ- 
ent for five days in a back-country 


without grocery or drug stores or doc- 
tors. The dunnage was made ready 
to load on the mules. 

On Tuesday morning before the 
moon was gone, we were cutting 
through the Meling pasture in an east- 
erly direction. Each carried a lunch, 
canteen of water, halizone tablets, 
sweater, hat and sunburn lotion. Mrs. 
Meling with characteristic solicitude, 
came along for a mile to show us a 
turn-off she was afraid we would miss. 

Ten miles later we passed the aban- 
doned Socorro placer mines. The 
horse trail climbed gradually over 
pleasant ridges covered with manzan- 
ita, buck brush and California coffee 
berry. Birds seen in this Upper Son- 
ran zone were the wren-tit, Calif- 
ornia jay, valley quail and raven. 

Senor Juan Soto, the only person we 
met in this whole region after leaving 
the Rancho San Jose, lives in a stone 
hut in a small meadow. He posed 
jauntily for pictures. His senora, he 
said, had gone to their ranchito three 
miles up a steep trail to tend the corn 
and potato patch. 

The Oak pasture was to be our 
first lunch spot. As we approached a 
fork in the trail and were debating 
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which way to go, a Mexican rode up 
and directed us. We had not sus- 
pected it, but Mrs. Meling had ordered 
him to see that we didn’t get lost! 
The Mexican turned out to be Pompa, 
the packer’s helper. Our packer was 
Bill Barré, a handsome French va- 
quero, son-in-law of the Melings. 


After lunch we entered the western 
fringe of the forest and soon the four- 
leaved pinon was supplanted by the 
Jeffrey pine, which from then on was 
the dominant tree. Most of these 
Jeffreys are of moderate size but we 
measured one that was a good five 
feet in diameter. 

La Corona was our first overnight 
camp. We had climbed gradually 
in 25 miles from an altitude of 2200 
feet to 6600 feet. La Corona is a 
beautiful circular meadow surrounded 
by tall pines. The stream was run- 
ning just enough that we could dip 
in a cup without stirring up the 
bottom. Here food was our first 
thought. Some had brought canned 
foods like beans, corn, tuna and roast 
beef. Some cooked spaghetti and 
some dreamed up weird concoctions 
out of dehydrated milk, minute rice, 
corned beef and bouillon cubes. 
Nearly all made tea, the mountaineer’s 
favorite hot drink. Some had brought 
neat aluminum kettles that nest in one 
another and some had brought billy 
cans to cook in. Appetites were rav- 
enous. No one felt like spending 
much time around the campfire that 
evening. During the night the poor- 
wills whistled. 

Wednesday morning found us climb- 
ing in a northeasterly direction. The 
white fir, that harbinger of the cooler 
altitudes, appeared. Through long iso- 
lation in this dry southern environ- 
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. Photo by Walter Donaghho. 


ment, it has developed new character- 
istics. The needles are notably thicker 
and more bluish in color than those of 
its counterpart north of the border. 


Early that day we got our first 
glimpse of El Picacho del Diablo. We 
hoped to climb this peak. It seemed so 
far away we wondered if we could 
reach it in the allotted time. We 
planned to reach the rim of Diablo 
Canon that afternoon, shoulder our 
packs, drop down the 3000 feet into 
the gorge and camp that night on the 
bottom. 

The temperature was delightful for 
climbing. Water became scarcer above 
La Corona. At Vallecitos, a meadow 
with a dry water course, Pompa had 
dug a water hole against a huge boulder 
and enough water had seeped in to 
fill all the canteens. We couldn’t have 
gone very far beyond that point with- 
out that water hole. Eight miles to 
the southeast of here, at Los Llanitos, 
Pompa dug another water hole. Water 
took on even more importance be- 
cause from here on we would not 
have the packers to locate it for us. 
We might not find water again until 
we reached the bottom of the gorge, 
and we weren’t sure we would find 
any then. We knew that if we didn’t 
find water in the gorge, we must give 
up the idea of climbing the peak. 

The packs we shouldered at Los 
Llanitos weighed about 30 pounds and 
contained sleeping bag, full canteens, 
food for two days, cooking utensil, 
matches, first aid, parka, sweater and 
personal necessities. The packers 
shook their heads and said, “Why did 
we bring pack animals in the first 
place?” Putting on a full pack in the 
late afternoon, after having already 


walked 17 miles that day, was just 
plain punishment. 

Jane Tucker, Jeane McShechy and 
Walter Donaghho elected to stay at 
the water holes of Los Llanitos. That 
night they heard the screams of moun- 
tain lions. Twelve of us started for 
the rim, an estimated five miles. After 
toting the packs for about two miles, 
a nice little flat tempted us and we 
made camp for the night. We scattered 
to look for water, but found none. 
That made us all suddenly very thirsty, 


Roy took inventory and found we 
had an average of two quarts each in 
our canteens. This had to do for din- 
ner that night, breakfast the next mom- 
ing, and the 3000-foot descent into 
the gorge. We had better find water 
in the gorge, we decided. Roy said, 
“If { catch anyone brushing his teeth, 
he’ll get sent back to Horse Camp!” 
We crawled into our sleeping bags 
and dreamed of Utopia where all the 
streams ran clear, cool water. Next 
morning we found plenty of water in 
a gully a few hundred yards away, just 
beyond where we had searched! 

We lost several hours Thursday 
morning, trying to find the rim. There 
were no trails, so we carefully ducked 
the route. A duck, in mountain lingo, 
is three or more graduated rocks placed 
one on the other to mark a route. They 
are usually placed so that from any 
given duck you can see a duck behind 
and a duck in front of you. Roy had 
also brought red and yellow ribbons 
which he tied to branches of trees and 
bushes. And yet, when we decided we 
must retrace a bit, we became tempo- 
rarily lost. 

Finally we found the elusive rim of 
the gorge of Cafion Diablo. It was 
as wild as our imaginations had pic- 
tured it. There, across the gorge, its 
summit only a thousand feet higher 
than the rim on which we stood, was 
El Picacho del Diablo. It would be a 
comparatively easy ascent if it didn't 
have that gorge protecting it. There 
is a route to the right, around the head 
of the gorge, but that involves several 
pinnacles where ropes are necessary 
for safe climbing. Norman Clyde and 
Randall Henderson scaled the peak in 
1937, and avoided the gorge by mak- 
ing the ascent from San Felipe Valley 
on the desert side. 

Lodgepole pines were abundant at 
this elevation, as were the San Pedro 
Martir cypress, found only in these 
mountains. Ed Peterson measured an 
ancient specimen of the latter. It was 
15 feet in girth, perhaps a record for 
this species. A golden eagle soared 
over the Cafion Diablo. In the dis- 
tance, the San Felipe desert dropped 
down to the blue waters of the Gulf of 
California, and the mountains of the 
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Mexican mainland had clouds above 
them. 

El Picacho del Diablo itself is not 
a difficult peak. But to get to it, you 
have to cross some 50 miles of primi- 
tive wilderness. By the time you get 
within striking distance, you feel it is 
a hard-to-reach peak. 

Jess Lang and Ed Peterson decided 
to remain on the rim, and our party 
was reduced to 10. We started down 
a steep tributary canon, hoping it 
would take us all the way down with- 
out any drop-offs. There was some 
vegetation in the gully, even tall pine 
trees and a little grove of quaking 
aspens. Then it steepened a bit so 
that rocks began to move under foot. 
We had to go more carefully to avoid 
accidents from rock-falls. With ten 
people in the party, this was a slow 
and serious business. We were about 
halfway down the gorge when we re- 
alized that no one would make the 
mountain that day. We stopped to 
discuss the prospects. Five turned back 
under the leadership of Frank Thias. 

Barbara Lilley, Sam Fink, Al 
Schmitz and I followed Roy in a 
slightly speedier dash for the moun- 
tain. We took some of the other party’s 
Water, averaging well over two quarts 
apiece; also extra food and sweaters, 
realizing that we would be bivouacing 
somewhere in the gorge that night. 
The rock work became a little more 
tricky, and the vegetation less. Sud- 
denly, over the edge of a dry fall, we 
spied a beautiful pool of water! From 
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then on there was plenty of water all 
the way down to the bottom of the 
gorge. Had we known that from the 
start, our minds would have been 
easier. 

Now we started up El Picacho. 
There is team work in strenuous moun- 
taineering. There is a close knitting of 
the party. There is a strong feeling of 
one-for-all and all-for-one, that I have 
often wished could spread over the 
whole world. It is one of the things 
that makes mountaineering such a 
satisfying sport. 

The lower part of the mountain was 
covered with manzanita. We worked 
toward a ravine with pines in it, hop- 
ing to get out of the brush. After we 
left the brush behind, the blocks of 
granite became larger and the going 
steeper. For a couple of pitches we 
used a nylon sling rope. We realized 
that we had started up from the gorge 
too soon. We should have continued 
down the gorge to the red banks be- 
fore starting to climb. The route is 
just a rock scramble. 

To complicate matters, the weather 
began to worry us. The sky had 
clouded over. A mountain top can be 
dangerous in a storm. If it should rain, 
the gorge might become a torrent and 
the ravine up the other side would be 
a mountaineer’s nightmare. Roy esti- 
mated that we were about 1500 feet 
below the summit, and that it would 
take at least two hours to make the 
top, provided the going didn’t get any 
worse. 















Should we take the risk? We de- 
cided to turn back. From an armchair, 
such a decision may be hard to under- 
stand, especially if you have never had 
to make one like it. Individuals, when 
thinking as a team, especially in an 
emergency, sometimes make decisions 
that afterwards are not as understand- 
able as when made. At that time, in 
that place, under those circumstances, 
it seemed the thing to do. 

Dropping back into the gorge was 
quick work but when we began to 
climb up the gully again the strain of 
the long, strenuous day began to tell. 
We climbed about a thousand feet and 
decided to bivouac. There was enough 
daylight left for one last look over the 
gulf and the mountains of Sonora be- 
yond. 

We found plenty of wood in the 
immediate vicinity to keep two fires 
going all night. It was comparatively 
warm and windless and the sky cleared. 
Al Schmitz had a loaf of pumpernickel 
and a can of liver spread; Roy passed 
around a handful of almonds and a 
can of sardines; Sam Fink contributed 
raisins from his pack, Barbara Lilley 
had chocolate and I had some figs and 
a package of jello. This cold supper 
was cheered by lots of hot tea. Level 
space was at a premium but we were 
able to rest. 

It was a relief to reach the rim on 
Friday morning and begin dropping 
down to High Camp and thence to 
Horse Camp. We had to leave there 
immediately because the mules had 
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Mrs. Meling took time off to help 
load the pack train. Photo by 
Freda Walbrecht. 


found no feed and were threatening to 
leave us cold. I suspect that after they 
saw that we could carry our packs, 
they said to one another, “Let’s beat 
it and let these gringos carry their own 
stuff back. What do they think we are, 
anyway!” 

Our route back was by way of La 
Grulla, a lovely dark green, boulder- 
strewn meadow. This part of the pla- 
teau gets more moisture as evidenced 
by several streams that really flowed. 


Senor Juan, 90, who has worked 
on the Meling ranch 50 years. 
Roy Gorin photo. 


We saw deer and a coyote. Bill Barré, 
the packer, complained that to go all 
the way to the Oak pasture that day 
was too hard on the mules! But the 
mules got no sympathy and an hour 
or so after dark we were unscrambling 
our rations at the Oak pasture in an 
effort to get a meal by flashlight. 

We had left the forest behind, that 
wonderful oasis in a desert land. An 
American lumber company has se- 
cured the rights to log out this forest. 





del Diablo. 
ESSENTIAL ITEMS 


Good stout, well-broken-in, almost new 
hiking boots (no tennis shoes) 

Heavy pants or wool underwear 

Parka 

Dark glasses 

Cap or hat 

Wool sweater 

Extra socks 

Knife, pocket or hunting 


Compass 

Flashlight and extra batteries (no pen 
lights) 

Small personal lst aid kit, with tape and 
bandaids 


Waterproof matches 

2 Quart reserve water canteen or 2 quarts 
of juice 

1 quart or more water canteen for daily 
use 

Salt tablets 





Equipment For Mouutacneers 


Members of the Sierra Club who took part in the 1950 Easter week 
trip were given the following list of suggested items for their outing. 
This list was for the general group. A somewhat more restricted list 
was used by the back-packers who made the assault on El Picacho 


Kip or similar sunburn lotion 
Mosquito lotion 
Mosquito headnet 
Snake bite kit (1 for each car group) 
Sleeping bag 
Knapsack 
1 tent or equivalent for every four persons 
Food for five full days 
Utensils and can opener 
Soap 
Some light cord 
OPTIONAL ITEMS 
Small pliers for Cholla (1 for each car 
group) 
Small towel 
Change of underclothes 
Small lightweight ground tarp 
Lunch bag to wear on belt or outside pack 
Pencil and paper 
Kleenex and toilet paper 
Candle 


Chore boy and dish rag 


















Barbara Lilley, Los Angeles At- 
torney, first woman to climb all 
the 14,000-ft. peaks. 


They estimate it will take 50 years to 
get it all out. This forest grew here 
during a past when there was much 
more water than there now is. Natural 
reproduction is at a low ebb, especially 
at the southern limit. According to 
present indications, the forest may 
never grow back. 

On our our way back to the ranch 
on Saturday we encountered our only 
rattlesnake, a fat, light brown beauty. 
He kept the sound effects going while 
a dozen people photographed him. He 
never attempted to strike. I think we 
were so steeped in the friendly atmos- 
phere of his own domain, that he didn’t 
fear us. Nobody had the urge to bash 
his head in. 

We merely scratched the surface of 
this fine potential vacation land. Ours 
was a scouting of the possibilities and 
we learned enough to know that we 
want to go back some day soon, and 
in a leisurely fashion enjoy the superb 
scenery, explore the Canyon Diablo 
and climb El Picacho del Diablo. 

e 


* e 
Vandals Apprehended... 

Two residents of Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia, were recently apprehended in 
the act of removing plants from the 
Joshua Tree National Monument. They 
were taken before the United States 
commissioner in Riverside and fined 
$100 each. Superintendent Frank R. 
Givens warns visitors against damag- 
ing any natural features in the Park. 
Soil, dead wood, rocks and Indian arti- 
facts are among the things on the taboo 
list—Desert Trail. 
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Entrance to the shaft of the old Mina del Tiro as it appears today. 


Where Slave Winer 


Totled for Seluer 


By CHARLES L. KNAUS 
Map by Norton Allen 


OST MINES! Treasure of Mon- 
tezuma! Caverns filled with 
virgin gold! Veins of pure silver! 

You have all read tales of such won- 
ders; dreamed of untold riches, lost 
mines hidden for centuries in the des- 
erts and mountains of the Southwest. 
The more romantic lost mines are 
those which were supposed to have 
been worked by the Spanish Conquis- 
tadores prior to the Indian rebellion 
of 1680 which drove the Spaniards 
southward and out of what is now 
New Mexico and Arizona. 


__It was many years before the Span- 
ish Conquistadores returned to these 
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regions and legend has it that during 
the interval, the Indians filled or cov- 
ered all of the Spanish mines and so 
completely destroyed every trace that 
the returning Spanish conquerors could 
not discover the slightest sign of the 
old mines. 

Further, the Indians exacted a prom- 
ise that the Spaniards would not again 
engage in mining activities. So through 
two and a half centuries, these mines 
have taken on stature until today it 
would seem that all the wealth of the 
universe must lie buried in the un- 
known and lost Spanish mines, never- 
more to be recovered. 


Believed to be one of the old- 
est mine shafts on the North 
American continent, the Mina 
del Tiro in New Mexico has long 
since given up its silver treasure. 
But visitors: still find an occas- 
sional relic of the days when 
Indian slaves carried the ore to 
the surface in buckets of raw- 
hide. This story was written after 
the author had made a personal 
trek to the old workings. 


One of these ancient mines is still 
in existence, however, little known and 
usually passed over by the wandering 
prospector. The Mina del Tiro, Mine 
of the Shaft, is situated in north cen- 
tral New Mexico, in the Cerrillos Hills 
20 miles southwesterly from the an- 
cient city of Santa Fe. 

The Mina del Tiro is believed to be 
the oldest known underground mine 
in the Southwest, north of Mexico. 
Here is to be found the only concrete 
evidence of ancient Spanish mining in 
southwestern United States. The mine 
probably antedates any other known 
mine in the region by at least a cen- 
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Looking down into the pit of the ancient Chalchihuitl turquoise mine, abandoned 
so long ago that juniper trees now grow on the dump. 


tury and is believed to have been 
worked by Indian neophytes under the 
direction of Spanish priests prior to 
1680. 

The mine was worked for its silver 
and possibly for lead. The full extent 
of the old workings has never been 
determined but access was through an 
inclined shaft about 100 feet in depth. 
This shaft had landings, or platforms, 
cut from the solid rock at intervals of 
12 or 14 feet which were gained by 
climbing notched logs. There are ex- 
tensive drifts leading from the shaft, 
many of them 300 feet and more in 
length. Great chambers are found 
from which the ore was mined. 

The lowest portions of the mine are 
sligiitly below the level of permanent 
water and as late as 1870 the remains 
of an old canoe were in evidence in 
the mine. It is generally believed that 
canoes may have been used for trans- 
porting the rock and ore from the 
working places to the foot of the shaft 
from which point the rock and ore 
was carried to the surface on the backs 
of Indians, rawhide buckets being used 
for containers or packsacks. 


The ore recovered was a sulphide of 
lead and zinc carrying rather high 
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values in silver and, no doubt silver 
was the principal metal sought. 

Many crude and curious relics have 
been found both in the mine and in 
the dump and its vicinity; stone ham- 
mers and sledges, fragments of ancient 
Indian pottery, and other primitive 
implements. 

It is hard to visualize the magnitude 
of this undertaking since by modern 
standards the mine is small. However, 
when we take into consideration the 
crude manner of doing the work and 
the complete lack of modern tools, 
the mine represents a tremendous 
labor and the expenditure of untold 
sweat and blood. 

The full history of the Mina del 
Tiro is clouded in the mists of time 
and only bits of information have 
come to light here and there in the 
ancient records of Mexico and Spain. 
It was not until 1879 that the district 
was rediscovered by American pros- 
pectors. The years between 1680 and 
1879 are almost blank pages. 

For a few years following 1879, the 
Cerrillos district boomed greatly and 
several mines were opened that were 
to operate for many years. Some have 
been worked within the past decade. 




















































As in the old Spanish mine, the mod- 
ern mining has been for the recovery 
of lead and silver with zinc playing an 
ever more important role as modern 
methods are developed for its recovery. 
The ore deposits of the district are 
generally small, however, and mining 
operations have quite often met with 
indifferent success. Today there is 
very little activity in the district and 
none in the immediate vicinity of the 
Mina del Tiro. 


The Cerrillos Hills, in which the 
Mina del Tiro is situated, cover only 
a few square miles in area. They con- 
sist of a dozen peaks separated by 
shallow canyons and gently sloping 
valleys. The mass of the hills consists 
of a vast upthrust of igneous rock 
which in past ages, while in the mol- 
ten state, was pushed upward _ into 
the overlying sandstones and _ shales. 
These sedimentary rocks have been 
eroded by eons of rain, frost, and 
wind, and the hard igneous core has 
been softened and rounded into its 
present outline. It is an arid, hungry 
land with no surface water except for 
short periods of a few hours following 
one of the torrential downpours to 
which the region is subject during July 
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Mina del Tiro Log 


00.0 Junction with U. S. Highway 
85, 15 miles southwest from 
Santa Fe 

01.2 Road fork. Keep left. 

01.3 Wooden bridge across’ small 
stream. Site of old Bonanza. 

03.1 Road forks three ways. Keep 
to middle fork. Right hand fork 
leads to small mine. 

03.9 Road fork. Keep left. 

05.7 Site of old Carbonateville. 

06.4 Road fork. Keep left. 

06.9 Road fork. Keep left. Road to 
right leads to foot of Mount 
Chalchihuitl in about one-fourth 
mile. Old brick house is at 
right. 

07.0 Cash Entry mine on left. Care- 
taker’s cabin to right. 

07.2 Road reaches bottom of main 
arroyo. 

07.9 Mouth of arroyo in which Mina 
del Tiro is located. Leave car 
here and walk up arroyo to 
right as described in story. 











and August, or after one of the occa- 
sional winter snowstorms. It is a land 
of scattered vegetation, sand, finely 
crushed granite, and barren rocks; a 
hard, bitter land. 

I shall never forget my first visit to 
the Cerrillos Hills and the Mina del 
Tiro. I left Santa Fe early in the 
morning and drove out the highway 
toward Albuquerque 15 miles. Here 
I turned left on a narrow dirt road 
that ran in a southerly direction wind- 
ing between two rounded hills. Atop 
the larger hill to the right was a huge 
cross, no doubt placed there by the 
penitentes during the trials of some 
Good Friday dawn. The road eased 
across a gentle grass covered valley. 
A small living stream flows down this 
valley. 

At the point where the road crosses 
this valley there is evidence of very 
old buildings, shapeless heaps of stone 
and adobe. Here during the boom 
days of the seventies was a thriving 
mining town of several hundred people 
—Bonanza. 

Climbing the easy slope on the far 
side of the valley the way lies along 
the eastern side of the Cerrillos Hills 
near the foot of the steep slopes that 
lead to the summit of the hills. There 
are several forks in the road but I had 
been warned to remain on the road 
that essentially parallels the foot of 
the hills. At first the land showed a 
Sparse growth of short brown grass 
—green only for a short time follow- 
Ing the short rainy season of late 
summer. 


As the road climbed gradually, it 
wound its way through short scrubby 
pion, or nut pines, and cedars. Pass- 
Ing close against the eastern slope of 
a high hill the trail became almost a 
shelf cut from the mountain. Beyond 
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this mountain it dropped into a shal- 
low canyon and passed the ruins of 
many stone buildings—all that re- 
mained of Carbonateville, once a boom 
mining camp. Here, to the old Inn, 
had come General Lew Wallace, Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, seeking rest 
and solitude. Here the General had 
performed some of the work on his 
immortal Ben Hur. 

On down the valley I drove and 
over a small rounded knoll to a two 
story brick house of the style of the 
gay nineties, abandoned now to the 
pack rats and other denizens of the 
hills. Nearby was an abandoned mine, 
the Cash Entry, once the largest pro- 
ducer of lead-zinc ores in the Cerrillos 
district. Passing over the hill with 
the mine on my left I followed the old 
trail and was soon driving along the 
bottom of a sandy arroyo. I followed 
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this wash for about a mile from the 
Cash Entry mine until I came to the 
mouth of a small arroyo coming in 
from my right, the third such arroyo 
since I had first entered the bottom of 
the main wash. 

Here I left my car and hiked up the 
small arroyo to the right. In about 
600 feet I came within sight of an 
old and very small wooden head- 
frame atop a mine shaft. This was the 
marker that I sought. Searching up 
the westerly slope a few yards, I 
found an ancient dump and the open- 
ing of a very old mine shaft—the Mina 
del Tiro. 

Sitting on the old dump beneath the 
shade of a small pifion tree. I looked 
across the shallow valley to the sparse 
pifon and cedar that clothed its gen- 
tle slopes, and dreamed of those long 
ago days of the Spanish Conquista- 
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The Cerrillos Hills in the background. The old camp of Bonanza was 
situated in the valley in the left center of the picture. 


dores when lowly Indian slaves la- 
bored here to recover a few insignifi- 
cant bits of silver to enrich the coffers 
of the far away Spanish crown. 

Brown-skinned men, naked except 
for breech cloth, crawled, sweating 
and groaning, from the hole that led 
down into blackness. Great rawhide 
buckets filled with jagged hunks of ore 
rested on their bruised backs. So bent 
beneath the great weight were they 
that it was as if they bore all the cares 
of the world as a burden that would 
persist until the end of time. Hawk- 
faced, sardonic Spanish soldiers stood 
guard, ready to mete terrible punish- 
ment upon the slightest hint of falter- 
ing or hesitation of an Indian beast of 
burden. 


Far beneath the surface in the eter- 
nal blackness, relieved only by the 
smoky light of burning fagots and 
crude lamps, other slaves labored. 
Slowly, small bit by small bit, the 
hard rock and ore was worn away 
with the crude stone and iron imple- 
ments. Sweating men loaded the rock 
into skin canoes and pushed it to the 
foot of the shaft for piling into pack- 
sacks. Smoke, heat, the occasional 
flame of a torch, the toiling Indians. 


r 
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Here was indeed a hell! Men gladly 
died te escape its undeserved punish- 
ment. 

I shook myself to escape the spell 
of the dream; a dream that would have 
been reality had I sat in this spot only 
a few hundred years ago. But now 
only the yawning pit of the old shaft 
remains to mark the oldest known 
lode mine in the Spanish southwest, 
north of the Mexican border. There 
is little of value left except sentiment 





Research Sources 


Charles L. Knaus, a mining engi- 
neer, secured the material for this 
accompanying story from the follow- 
ing sources: 

“New Mexico Mines and Minerals,” 
By F. A. Jones. Published by State 
of New Mexico in 1904. 

“The Ore Deposits of New Mexico,” 
Professional Paper 68 of the United 
States Geological Survey. Published 
in 1910. 

Information secured by personal con- 
versation with Professor W. W. 
Long, New Mexico school of Mines, 
Socorro, New Mexico, and W. C. 
Smith, Consulting Mining Engi- 
neer, Silver City, New Mexico. 

Also from personal investigation of 
the area. 











and the interest that attaches to the 
works of the old ones. 

The rockhound and the antiquarian 
might find some ancient relic here, 
and only about a mile to the north is 
the ancient mine of Chalchihuitl, a 
vast open pit where turquoise, the 
beautiful skystone, was mined by In- 
dians for untold years before the 
Spanish Conquistadores arrived. Here 
the diligent searcher may still find 
turquoise. 

A word of warning. The Cerrillos 
Hills are all privately owned and the 
rockhound desiring to search in the 
area should seek permission from the 
owners. There is usually a caretaker 
to be found in the vicinity of the 
Cash Entry mine. Also, Cerrillos ores 
oxidize rapidly and in so doing burn 
the oxygen from the air of the old 
mines. Do not enter such mines unless 
you are properly equipped and know 
how to detect and avoid dangerous 
gases. 

You will probably never become 
wealthy seeking the lost treasure of 
Montezuma at the Mina del Tiro, of 
elsewhere, but you will gain a rich 
measure of life in the search. and, 
Quien sabe, you might find Monte- 
zuma’s treasure on some windswept hill. 
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The Patriarch and a younger ram on the skyline above the waterhole where George 
Roy had his camera. 


7 Found the Wateriug Place of 


the Sighouu 


FIRST DISCOVERED this little 

band of seven Rocky Mountain 

Bighorns during the latter part of 
last May. I was in Dead Indian Can- 
yon in California’s Santa Rosa Moun- 
tains. From somewhere up ahead 
ay a sound like that of a bawling 
calf. 

Since it was not likely there would 
be range stock in this precipitous can- 
yon, I proceeded cautiously toward a 
little palm oasis just ahead. Then, 
suddenly, I saw the sheep. 

A large ewe scrambled up a steep 
ledge and stopped, looking down the 
slope from whence she had come. 
There was a plaintive bleat from be- 
low—and then I saw a very small 
lamb. It could have been only a few 
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Story and photographs 
By GEORGE M. ROY 


days old. It looked up at its mother, 
let out another scared bleat, and 
scrambled gingerly and somewhat des- 
perately up to the waiting ewe. 

She immediately climbed again and 
waited; and again the little fellow 
looked up at her, voiced his protest, 
and with unsteady legs climbed the 
grade. Thus ledge by ledge, a few 
feet at a time, the old ewe led her 
new-born son up the steep canyon 
wall. 

While I watched this little mountain- 
side drama, a loosened rock came 
bounding toward me from directly 
above where I was standing. My gaze 
shifted, I saw another fine animal— 
a half-grown ewe—staring down at 
me from a little rocky promontory 


Ruthless hunting nearly drove the Rocky Mountain Bighorn from 
their western range. But laws now protect them, and they are slowly 
coming back. George Roy’s experience in photographing these Santa 
Rosa sheep took place at a waterhole within 10 miles of the Desert 
Magazine's pueblo in Palm Desert. 


along the trail. So close was it that I 
could have hit it with a stone. This 
graceful animal would leisurely stroll 
along the ridge a few hundred feet at 
a time; then, coming to some little 
promontory or flat boulder, would as- 
sume a stance like a carved statue, 
looking down at me a minute or two 
before proceeding further. 

About this time I chanced to glance 
upward. High up on the skyline, atop 
the ultimate pinnacle above the oasis, 
stood a magnificent ram. It was a 
quarter mile away, frozen statuesquely, 
its heavy recurved horns making an 
inverted pyramid of its head. 

This was my first experience with 
Bighorns. For a long time—perhaps 
15 or 20 minutes — I watched the 
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climbing animals, and in all that time 
I doubt if that ram so much as blinked 
an eye! He remained as unmoving as 
the huge boulder on which he stood. 

The sheep finally climbed beyond 
my range of vision, stopping fre- 
quently to look back, obviously curi- 
ous but apparently quite unconcerned 
over my presence in the canyon. I 
turned back down canyon, regretting 
that I had no camera with me that 
morning. Then I saw three more 
sheep watching me from the south 
rim of the canyon. 

Several times later I returned to 
Dead Indian Canyon loaded down with 
photographic equipment, but I was 
not again able to get close enough to 
the Bighorns for more than a few long 
shots with a 12-inch lens. I finally 
gave it up and did not revisit their 
habitat for several weeks. 

It was mid-August when I again 
made close contact with them. By 
then they were more or less perman- 
ently located on the high rocky bench 
that extends from Grapevine Canyon 
to Carrizo Canyon. All the local 
waterholes had dried up at that time 
except a small uncertain spring in 
Carrizo which they were using. 

This time I was determined to stay 
with them until I had achieved my 
objective. During the next few days 
I had one of the most fascinating ex- 
periences of my life studying that little 
family of Bighorn Sheep on the rugged 
slope of that desert mountainside. 

The wild creatures of the desert are 
imbued with a strong sense of friend- 
liness but the accumulated experiences 
of heredity have taught them to regard 
with suspicion man’s unheralded pres- 
ence among them. 

Mountain sheep are no different 
than other wild animals. They are 
possessed with an insatiable curiosity. 
This little band had never known the 
experience of being hunted by gunners 
so they had no acquired fear of me. 
Only their inherent sense of caution 
kept them inaccessible for the first day 
or two. They studied me critically 
from the rocky ramparts. Whenever 
I had to cross a cleared area, in stalk- 
ing them, I chose such a course as to 
appear to be going away from them. 
I didn’t fool them any but they must 
have liked my attitude. They toler- 
ated my presence without visible alarm 
for a day or two; then curiosity got 
the better of them and they came 
down for a closer inspection. We be- 
came acquainted. 

By the third day, they were grazing 
—alert but unafraid—within full sight 
of me at distances under a hundred 
yards. One half-grown ewe even 
stretched out comfortably upon a great 
flattened boulder for a nap, not more 
than a hundred feet away. Eperi- 
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mentally, I began a slow approach 
toward her retreat and not until I was 
almost under her did she raise her 
head to regard me rather reproachfully 
with soft amber eyes. When I turned 
and withdrew, unhurriedly, she re- 
sumed her repose. 


Rocky Mountain Bighorns formerly 
were numerous. In the early days, 
bands of 200 or more were not un- 
common; and 50 or more were the 
rule. They were widely distributed. 
Known to science by the rather im- 
posing designation of Ovis cervina cer- 
vina, Desmarest, they were to be found 
in numbers from Arizona and Colo- 
rado to Alberta and British Columbia, 
and on up to Alaska. They were 
slaughtered in great numbers by both 
Indians and Anglos for their meat; and 
white hunters eagerly sought the old 
rams for their magnificent horns that 
curve upward, backward and down- 
ward, forming almost a complete circle 
from the side view. So ruthlessly were 
they gunned throughout their exten- 
sive range that today they are seldom 
encountered. Only occasional sports- 
men and local ranchers see them. In 
many places where they were once 
numerous they are now practically 
extinct. 

A number of isolated geographical 
locations in time gave rise to varia- 
tions from type and several of these 
have been classified as definite sub- 
snecies. The Bighorn Sheep of the 
Colorado Desert represent one of 
these geographical races which ap- 
parently came about in response to 
environment. Known as Ovis nelsoni, 
Merriam, by most authorities. they 
are characterized by a much lighter 
color than the type snecies, being al- 
most white. They are also consider- 
ably smaller in size. An adult ram 
of the desert type will not measure 
over 50 inches in length nor stand 
more than 33 inches at the shoulders, 
whereas the northern Bighorn of the 
Rockies will sometimes measure five 
feet or more in length and mav stand 
more than four feet at the shoulders. 
The Iocal species has develoned an- 
narently in response to the drv. arid 
climate and the much lower altitude 
of their range. They have learned to 
adapt themselves to the Upper So- 
noran zone and can get along with 
verv little water. perhans deriving 
some moisture from the succulents 
within their range. 


They appear not to wander far from 
their favorite haunts except in search 
of water. My friends in Dead Indian 
Canyon for more than two months 
grazed over a precivitous, extremely 
rocky area not much more than one 
square mile; and never wandering 
more than a scant mile from their 


diminishing water supply in Carrizo 
Canyon. 

Held to the rocky terrain by their 
one remaining waterhole, they took 
moisture, during the summer inonths, 
three times a day—morning, noon and 
night. I usually missed the morning 
trek to water for they apparently went 
very early; but I was usually in time 
to find the old ram. He liked to 
daudle over his drinking and was al- 
ways last to leave the waterhole. Of 
course, he was always last to get 
there, too, for he invariably stood 
guard until all the others had been 
to water. 

Sheep appear fond of galleta grass 
which grows very sparsely over most 
of their range. They also enjoy brows- 
ing on Krameria, burroweed and the 
thin grasses of the Upper Sonoran 
zone. When they descend to the sandy 
canyon floors for shade, they nibble 
on mesquite and other plants spar- 
ingly. A number of mescal stalks ap- 
peared bitten off about three feet above 
ground and I have wondered if per- 
haps the sheep did this earlier in the 
summer when the mescal was prepar- 
ing to bloom and was therefore soft 
and somewhat sweet. 

Mountain sheep have a highly spe- 
cialized foot well adapted to their 
rocky- environment. Lateral hoofs are 
present but the main hoof consists of 
a large spongy cushion. This serves 
admirably to absorb the shock of land- 
ing on hard surfaces. I learned to 
precede my Bighorns to the water- 
hole so that I could watch them de- 
scend the almost sheer canyon wall, a 
drop of several hundred feet. It was 
an amazing feat. 

The first time I awaited their arrival 
at water, I tentatively picked out what 
I thought to be a feasible trail and 
focussed my camera upon it. When 
the sheep appeared, however, they 
scorned this less hazardous approach. 
They preferred to come down their 
own more spectacular trail. 

First, one of the younger sheep ap- 
peared on the rim of the canyon, sil- 
houetted against the sky. Long and 
thoroughly he studied the canyon 
walls. Then he started down as a sec- 
ond sheep took up the vigil on a lofty 
crag. This one was a ram just reach- 
ing maturity with a fine start of horns 
— obviously the elder son of the 
family. 

By that time the first sheep was 
really coming down. He scorned the 
trail I had focussed on. Instead, he 
zigged and zagged down a sheer wall 
of raw granite. The worst of the 
treacherous descent was always made 
with the four feet bunched together. 
Twisting, turning. pausing occasion- 
ally to examine the terrain below. then 
bunching the hoofs for another pre- 
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Two of the sheep may be seen against the shadow in the center of the photograph. 


cipitous sliding drop, the animal soon 
reached water. As he did, the second 
and older ram started down, more 
cautious than the first had been. 

Almost at once he was replaced on 
the skyline by the Patriarch himself. 
I call him the Patriarch for he is the 
venerable sire of the little family. He 
is a magnificent specimen of his race. 
Stern, dignified and not given to any 
foolishness, he is perhaps six or eight 
years old—but possibly much older— 
in the prime of maturity. His beauti- 
ful horns are really something to see. 
He has the unquestioned obedience of 
his little family group as I have several 
times witnessed. 

For a moment, as he appeared over 
the rim of the canyon wall, he watched 
the cautious, probing descent of the 
younger ram, whose questing eyes 
carefully examined the southern slope. 
Apparently assured that his son was 
adequately covering the southern ap- 
proaches the Patriarch turned his back 
upon that direction and directed his 
gaze toward the north, overlooking a 
section of the serpentine Palms-to- 
Pines highway. Satisfied that no dan- 
ger lay in that quarter, he called to 
the rest of his family and started down, 
pausing frequently to sniff the air and 
Probe the canyon wall. His call was 
a soft but vibrant sound, half grunt, 
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haif snort. Immediately the old ewe 
appeared, leading the !amb and two 
young ewes. hey exhibited no fear 
whatever as they started down the 
slope. Was not Father and Elder 
Brother guarding the way? You could 
read the thought in their very attitude. 
The Patriarch was more than a little 
nervous at my presence so close to 
the precious water but the family ac- 
cepted me without protest. 1 was 
careful not to make any abrupt move- 
ments and no startling sounds. 
However, on that first occasion at 
the waterhole, | somehow loosened a 
rock which clattered noisily down to 
the floor of the canyon. Consternation 
seized the Patriarch. With incredible 
swiftness, he nipped the flanks of the 
two young ewes, starting them back up 
the canyon wall. Then he turned and 
trotted over to the old ewe and her 
lamb, standing defiantly beside his 
spouse, head somewhat lowered in a 
defensive stance. The lamb could 
see nothing to get excited about and 
sensing the nearness of water decided 
against further delay. Instantly, the 
younger ram, who had preceded them 
to water, moved in with obvious con- 
cern, but the Patriarch quickly took 
a new stance in front of Junior, gently 
nipping his flanks to invoke obedience. 
The next move seemed to be up to me 


so I withdrew as quietly as possible, 
not wishing to wear out my welcome 
or keep the sheep from water. After 
that first time, they showed little con- 
cern over my presence. They had 
learned that I meant them no harm. 

My camera never failed to excite 
their curiosity, perhaps because of the 
shiny chrome trim that reflected the 
bright sunlight. Once, when it was 
set close to the waterhole for a close-up 
shot, it was the lamb that broke the 
string that tripped the shutter. When 
the flash bulb went off, the youngster 
just about jumped out of his skin in 
his frantic haste to get out of there. 

The reactions of the entire family 
were almost human. Once, as we 
lolled about on the rocky bench, the 
two half-grown ewes decided to go 
down to water and so started off down 
the trail. The young ram had been 
dozing on a boulder. He looked up 
just as the two ewes approached the 
brink of the canyon. As he quickly 
scrambled to his feet and took off 
after them at a high lope, one could 
almost hear him yell out: “Hey, kids, 
wait for me!” 

Toward the end of August, as I 
was concluding my studies, another 
band of sheep abruptly appeared one 
forenoon. Apparently their waterhole 
had failed and they were hunting 
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water. They represented a somewhat 
older group for there were two nearly 
mature rams in the band. They tripled 
the population at Carrizo. The two 
bands readily mixed as though they 
were old acquaintances but they ap- 
peared to graze separately. 

It is a characteristic of Bighorns 
that the rams who have not yet 
reached maturity keep apart from the 
rest of the band. Not until they are 
old enough to acquire the mating in- 
stinct do they run with the rest of the 
sheep. Then they may become fierce 
and quarrelsome. In fighting over an 
ewe, they ram each other fiercely and 
may knock each other unconscious 
from the impact of their collisions. 

Mating commences early in Sep- 
tember but they do not come out of 
rut until December. My friends and 
the neighboring band started pairing 
off late in August and were soon 
scattered all over the mountain, in 
pairs, seeking the higher ledges and 
seclusion. 

While the lamb had enjoyed every 
priority and attention during the sum- 
mer, at the commencement of the 
new mating season he was left strictly 
to his own devices, accompanying the 
half-grown sisters. Mating does not 
attract the sheep until the fourth year. 

The natural enemies of the Big- 
horn are lions, coyotes and similar 
predators. With the recent reduction 
of lions in the Santa Rosas as the re- 
sult of government hunting and trap- 
ping, it has become possible for the 
sheep to hold their own. They are 
beginning to appear again in small 
bands on both sides of the Coachella 
Valley and in the lower desert ranges. 
While they are not yet numerous, it 
is to be hoped that the present strict 
game laws and continued hunting of 
predators will enable them to repopu- 
late, in time, the areas where they had 
become almost extinct. They are 
among our most interesting desert 
characters. 


PAIUTES ASK COMPENSATION 
FOR 40.000,009 ACRES 

At a hearing of the Indian Claims 
Commission in January, 50 members 
of the Paiute tribe in northwestern 
Nevada asked that they be reimbursed 
for 40,000,000 acres of land which 
they assert was taken from them il- 
legally by Americans between 1860 
and 1900. 

The lands which they asserted were 
stolen from them include the present 
sites of Reno, Carson City and Win- 
nemucca. Attorney for the Indians as- 
serted also that they were entitled to 
share in the billion dollars taken from 
the Comstock lode. 

One of the spokesmen for the tribes- 
men was Ocho Winnemucca, grandson 
of the famed chief of that name. 
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Since northern Mojave Desert is an 
area rich in minerals for the gem col- 
lector and lapidary, the Desert Maga- 
zine this month presents a field trip 
map showing 19 of the locations where 
50-odd different species of collecting 
rock may be found. 

This map was prepared originally 
by D. F. MacLachlan, publicity chair- 
man, as a guide for the hundreds of 
visitors who were present at the state 
convention of the California Federa- 
tion of Mineralogical Societies at In- 
dian Wells last June 17-19, and was 
reproduced by Norton Alien of the 
Desert Magazine staff through the 
courtesy of the Searles Lake Gem and 
Mineral Society, the Mojave Minera- 
logical Society and the N.O.T.S. Rock- 


hounds, hosts at the state convention, 
and Mr. MacLachlan. 

The bold lines shown in the map 
are paved roads. The lighter lines are 
gravel roads, some of them rough and 
not always passable. Motorists going 
into the areas will know the limitations 
of the vehicles they are using, and can 
gauge their travels accordingly. Mem- 
bers of the Trona, Mojave and China 
Lake mineralogical groups generally 
can give more detailed information as 
to the exact spots where material will 
be found. 

There are good campsites in prac- 
tically all of the areas listed, and ample 
wood at most of them. Field trippers, 
however, should carry an ample sup- 
ply of water for dry camp if necessary. 
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KEY TO MINERAL AND GEM MAP OF 
NORTHERN MOJAVE DESERT 


smoky quartz crystals and plates 
Amazonite and bery] (aquamarine) 


Obsidian, chrystobalite, and fayalite 
Quartz (desert diamonds) and sanadine 


Jasper, agate, chalcedony, petrified wood (palm and fig), precious 
opal, chalcedony casts of calcite, and calcite 


8. Cinco (5 miles off map on Highway 6) Carlsbad twins of feldspar 


9. Travertine (Death Valley Onyx) 
10. Ophicalcite (altered serpentine) 
ll. Halite, hanksite, burkite, gay-lussite, pirssonite, tincal, trona and 


12. Agate, chalcedony, jasper, precious opal, nodules and geodes 


13. Rand District: gold, silver and tungsten ores and minerals, schee- 


14. Smoky and rose quartz, odd forms of quartz crystals, tourmaline 
in quartz, gem clear scheelite crystals, epidote and epidote psue- 


15. Kramer Hills (35 miles off map on Highway 395) agate, jasper and 


16. Calico Mountains (60 miles off map on Highway 466) ghost towns 
of Calico and Borate, petrified palm root and wood, travertine, 
colemanite, howelite, gypsum, strontianite, and celestite. 


17. Boron (30 miles off map on Highway 466) colemanite, ulexite and 


18. Galena, argentite, crysocolla, malachite, azurite, quartz and vari- 
ous lead, zinc, copper and silver minerals 


19. Galena, pyrite, sphalerite, linnerite, calcite, caledonite, scheelite, 
plumbojarosite, sulphur, fluorite, cerrusite, anglesite, brochantite 
and possibly some of the rarer lead, zinc and copper minerals. 
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Health-seekers come to Mary’s for food and reading 
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Mary's Store at 
ptqua Caliente Oasis 


By FREDERICK J. COLBERT 


Map by the author 
Photographs by Lloyds of Potrero 


HE FIRST time I stopped in 

front of Mary’s store, Brigham 

Young’s famous words, “This 
is the place,” suddenly popped into 
my mind. While she was waiting on 
me, I remarked, “Mary, you have a 
gold mine here. When they build the 
new surfaced highway through, you'll 
be sitting pretty.” In her quick but 
serious manner she replied, “But I’m 
not a gold digger.” 

Smacking of the outposts of 1849 
this one woman town is located in an 
isolated California desert region. Many 
prospectors have trekked over that 
arid country. Thomas Pegleg Smith’s 
lost gold mine may not be far from 
Mary Smith’s place. The Concord 
coaches of the Butterfield stage line 
rumbled along the very route that 
passes the store. That was in 1858. 
Many years before that this same route 
was used by those hardy souls who 
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headed further west from old Fort 
Yuma in search of high adventure 
and that illusive stuff, gold. Long 
before any white man knew the route 
it was a well charted Spanish trail. 
It is near Agua Caliente Hot Springs, 
between Vallecito stage station—now 
authentically restored—and Carrizo. 

For thousands of years men have 
sought health and relaxation at nature’s 
hot springs. Agua Caliente has served 
aborigines, Spanish explorers, Ameri- 
can pioneers and soldiers, desperados 
and prospectors. Now folk who have 
heard the call of the desert come to this 
desert retreat by motor car from far 
and near. 

Agua Caliente, according to Robert 
Crawford, deputy sheriff and custo- 
dian, has an average of 100 campers 
all the time. Last Easter season there 
were 150. 

By recent action of the San Diego 





Mary Smith, pioneer merchant of Agua Caliente oasis. 


Like hundreds of others, Mary 
Smith came to the little oasis of 
Agua Caliente in San Diego 
county, California, for her health. 
But while living costs at Agua 
Caliente are not high, one does 
have to eat—and Mary solved 
that problem by opening a 6x6 
foot store to serve the other 
health-seekers who camp by the 
healing waters of this remote 
desert hot spring. Here is the 
story of an unusual business 
venture. 


county board of supervisors effective 
February 1, 1951, a charge of $3.00 
a week is made for each trailer or auto 
camp space at Agua Caliente. How- 
ever, there is no charge to anyone the 
first two weeks. Only those who are 
there for health reasons will be given 
permits to remain longer than two 
weeks. 

Many stay as long as six months. 
Those afflicted with arthritis outnum- 
ber all other sojourners. Those with 
asthma and sinus ailments also come 
here. Some claim almost miraculous 
improvement in their health. Doctors 
who are ill or overworked find it a 
favorable spot for their own troubles. 

There is no such thing as monotony 
or boredom here. Horseshoes are a 
favorite pastime for some. Many are 
out in the hills prospecting. Sun-bath- 
ing as well as hot mineral water baths 
brings back jaded nerves and restores 
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Mary Smith’s doll size store—and the trailer in which she lives. The 6x6 foot 
store not only sells feed, but also is a branch of the San Diego county library. 
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health. For hikers, there is abundant 
space and plenty of pure air to breathe. 
Here one may live close to nature. 

The San Diego County Planning 
commission, under the direction of Dr. 
Wedgewood, has arranged for addi- 
tional improvements. The water sup- 
ply, both cool and hot seems to be 
unlimited. Dr. Wedgewood asked 
Mary if she would open a cafe, and 
enlarge her gas service operations so 
as to take care of those who would 
come in by airplane. The new land- 
ing field will be on a flat stretch of 
desert directly across the highway from 
Mary’s store. 

The plans call for the building of 
a museum at Vallecito stage station. 
Here will be displayed relics of the 
old Butterfield stage line, Indian and 
frontier days. The supervisors of Im- 
perial and San Diego counties expect 
to improve and make easily passable 
the road leading on through from Agua 


Caliente Hot Springs to Highway 80 
near Plaster City. 

Julian is the nearest town, 36 miles. 
Upon leaving the pavement on high- 
way 78 at the Butterfield stage line 
monument, there are 24 miles of good 
graded desert road. Plaster City is 
42 miles to the east. Mary was right 
when she said, “You couldn’t drive 
to Plaster City over the old stage road 
if you wanted to.” Only with a jeep 
or power wagon should one venture 
more than a dozen miles on east of 
Agua Caliente Hot Springs. 

Rockhounds know this area as a 
fertile field for their hobby. Mary is 
acquiring an interesting collection of 
rare rocks and gem stones, as her 
visitors often leave specimens. Indian 
arrowheads and other relics may still 
be found within a half mile of Mary’s. 
In the Fish Creek and Split Mountain 
country are found ancient fossils and 
petrified woods. Many sea shells, in- 





For the information of irrigation 
farmers and domestic water users in 
the desert Southwest the following is 
a brief summary of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau’s forecast of the runoff to be 
expected in the. various watersheds, 
based on precipitation and snowfall 
during the period from September to 
December: 


COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Colorado River above Glenwood 
Springs: Above normal runoff is ex- 
pected if precipitation during the re- 
mainder of the season is near normal. 

Green River Basin: Precipitation 
over the upper Green, Yampa and 
White rivers was above normal at 
higher elevations and slightly below 
normal at the lower elevations. Out- 
look for the upper Green is good, for 
the Utah tributaries below normal. 

San Juan River Basin: Below nor- 
mal precipitation has been the rule 
and unless record rain and snowfall 
takes place during the late winter and 
early spring the runoff will be much 
below normal. 

Little Colorado and Gila River Ba- 
sins: Drouth conditions have prevailed, 
the precipitation being only 30 per- 
cent of normal. If normal precipita- 
tion prevails during the late winter 
and early spring, the runoff may build 
up to 30 to 50 percent of normal. If 
the drouth continues there may be a 
record low runoff. 


GREAT BASIN 


Great Salt Lake Basin: Precipita- 
tion from September to December 
was above normal. With near normal 
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Here's Water Forecast 


precipitation in the months ahead the 
season’s runoff may be 120 to 140 
percent of normal. 

Sevier and Beaver River Basins: 
Precipitation the last four months has 
been below normal. If normal rain 
and snowfall prevails during the re- 
mainder of the season the total runoff 
will be 60 to 80 percent of normal. 

Humboldt River Basin: Heavy pre- 
cipitation the last two months of 1950 
promise a high runoff. Good rain and 
snowfall during the remainder of the 
season could result in a total runoff 
300 percent of normal. 

Truckee, Carson, Walker and Owens 
River Basins: Accumulated total pre- 
cipitation at the end of December well 
above normal. Runoff may be from 
150 to 200 percent of normal. 

Mojave River Basin: For the fall 
season precipitation was only 30 to 40 
percent of normal. Normal precipita- 
tion during the remainder of the sea- 
son may bring the tota! runoff to 50 
percent of normal. 


RIO GRANDE BASIN 


Rio Grande Basin: Inflow into Ele- 
phant Butte dam is expected to be 40 
percent of normal, unless record pre- 
cipitation takes place during remainder 
of season. 

Pecos River Basin: Precipitation 
much below normal. Forecast is for 
about 50 percent of normal runoff un- 
less there is record precipitation during 
remainder of the season. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau will is- 
sue another report on April 1, based 
on late winter precipitation and snow- 
pack data. 


cluding, huge oysters are still uncoy- 
ered near by. Don Frier, prospector, 
gave Mary a nugget of free gold he 
found. Don comes in weekly for sup- 
plies, as do many other prospectors, 
still filled with that uncontrollable urge 
to search for the yellow stuff. Some 
are still looking for Hank’s lost gold 
mine over in Fish Creek region. So 
far, they haye brought in only good 
agate. 

Mary Smith was born near Ogden, 
Utah, June 1, 1891. After losing her 
father she and her mother lived with 
her grandparents on a small ranch 
west of Ogden. It was there she ac- 
quired her love of the wide open 
spaces. Animals on the ranch were 
her playmates. From her grandfather, 
Robert Griffin, a civil war veteran, 
she probably inherited some of her 
pioneering spirit. He was a railroad 
contractor, and built many of the de- 
pots for the Southern Pacific railroad 
from Kansas City across the west and 
north into Canada. Those were rugged 
days. 

The greater part of her life has been 
spent in restaurant and cafe work. 
Her husband died in 1921. She has 
no living children, no near relatives. 
After living in Brawley and Westmore- 
land where she owned restaurants, she 
moved to Julian in 1934, where she 
still owns a modest little house sur- 
rounded by trees and flowers. 


Two years ago last Christmas she 
suffered a heart attack. The doctor 
told her to get out of the high moun- 
tain country. She followed his advice, 
and went down into the desert. She 
had her old 1929 Ford sedan made 
into a truck. A lease was obtained 
from the county upon her present site, 
and in June, 1949, she opened up for 
business. 

Part of the summer she slept in a 
sleeping bag on the floor of her old 
converted car. She says, “The floor 
was made of hardwood, and they sure 
put the hard side up.” A trailer was 
acquired, in which she now lives along 
side her doll-house store. The store 
is 6x6 feet. 

Mary says she is especially proud 
of her new library, a branch of the 
San Diego county library. It is unique, 
being one hundred percent non-fiction. 
Her desert folk want factual and sci- 
entific reading, chiefly on the desert 
and its many and varied characteristics. 

Cats are her hobby. She had 12 a 
few weeks back, probably more by 
now. One morning a camper came in 
all excited and wide-eyed. He had 
been awakened in the night by the 
largest wildcat he had ever seen. It 
was prowling about his camp in the 
moonlight. Mary kept a poker face. 
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Oasis of Agua Caliente where both hot and cold water bubble from the earth. The 
mesquite trees provide the only shelter available here. Health seekers bring their 


She had just spent an hour pulling 
cactus spines out of her half grown 
yellow tomcat. She did not disillusion 
the fellow, but she knew that the kind 
of cactus kitty had been in grew all 
around his campsite. Her cats are 
kept inside a large chicken-wire en- 
closure, not only to safeguard them, 
but.also to prevent them from hunting 
birds and quail. She never did find 
how that yellow cat got out. 

Coyotes come down around her 
store and trailer nearly every night. 
There is a wildlife watering tank back 
against the hills, kept in good condi- 
tion by San Diego county. An abund- 
ance of free water is available. Nearby 
Burro Springs water is cool and good. 
The county put up a 500-gallon tank 
and piped water down to the store. 
At times she has seen as many as 250 
jackrabbits coming for a drink at 
sundown. 


One time when stopping at Mary’s 
place for cold drinks and gasoline 
there were half dozen old-timers settin’ 
around in the shade of the patio. She 
said, “They are members of the des- 
ert spit and whittle club. Their tall 
tales are all winners. I never need to 
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trailers, or their own camping facilities. 


buy fertilizer for my plants and trees.” 
Mary has a rare and honest person- 
ality. She has a ready answer for all 
questions. She knows her desert, she 
knows the world. Whether her guest 
or customer be an old timer, a hard- 
ened desert rat or a Professor from 
Berkeley, Mary is always at ease, and 
makes everyone feel at home. 

The entire area around there, the 
very atmosphere is charged with ro- 
mance of vanished days. To the south- 
east are the rugged Coyote mountains. 
To the north the Vallecitos, gaunt and 
desolate, yet colorful and intriguing, 
their lost mines still cast a spell over 
those born with gold fever in their 
veins. The bad lands, over east, have 
taken many a life during those days a 
hundred and more years back. Against 
the southern sky stand the Tierra 
Blancas, throwing long deep shadows 
in late afternoon. 

Mescal grows in wild profusion 
along the road. It’s huge golden blos- 
soms in spring are something out of 
this world. Ocotillo with its flaming 
red spikes topping each tall green- 
leafed cane covers vast areas. Cacti 
and mesquite are found in abundance. 


Smoke trees follow the sandy washes. 
When rain comes desert flowers bloom. 
Seldom will one miss seeing some dis- 
play of blossoms. 

A career woman? Sure. Some, 
might ask, “How can a woman stand 
it out there alone?” Alone? One is 
never alone on the desert. Each morn- 
ing the big and lazy jackrabbits lei- 
surely gallop away from their breakfast 
upon the low green substance of the 
prickley pear. The chipmunks scam- 
per across the sand, talking to those 
who have ears to understand. The 
desert quail run here and there in 
search of their daily subsistance. The 
owls soar in search of small rodents. 
The road runner always seems in such 
a hurry. The ways of the desert are 
slow, eternal. No, one is never alone 
on the desert. 

It is doubtful if in all the great 
southwest, there is an oasis so small 
and yet so welcome to desert folk 
and to desert travelers, as is Mary’s 
"49er town. The greatest of all treas- 
ures consist of health and contentment. 
To thousands the deserts have given 
these priceless riches. After all, gold 
is where you find it. 
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Frank Coffey always followed his burros—sometimes a couple of them, at 
other times a dozen. Photo by Stuart Peck. 


Gurre-man of the 


NE OF the most gifted story tel- 
lers of the Southern California 
desert was Frank Coffey who for 

many years before his death in 1936 
lived in a little cabin at Dos Palmas 
on the old Bradshaw stage route near 
the head of Salton Sea. Among the 
desert rats Frank was known as the 
Mayor of Dos Palmas. 


I first met him in 1919. He was past 
middle age then, and had been pros- 
pecting the Colorado and Mojave des- 
erts according to his story since the 
°80s. He was a graduate mining en- 
gineer, and in 1906 worked with the 
Southern Pacific engineers when they 
were rushing shoo-fly track construc- 
tion around Salton Sea to keep their 
roadbed above the rising waters of the 
flood which poured into the sea from 
a break in the Colorado River below 
Yuma. 


Frank had followed his burros 
through every canyon in the Chocolate 
and Chuckawalla Mountains, always 
in search of pay dirt. He lived and 
followed the trails alone much of the 
time—but he was not a recluse in any 
sense of the word. 


Frank generally introduced himself 
to a stranger as a very quiet man. 
“Now, I’m a man of few words,” he 
would begin in rich-voiced and de- 
liberate manner. Five minutes later he 
probably was starting a narrative that 
would take four or five hours to finish. 
Story material or a gifted vocabulary 
never failed him. 


The longest tale I ever heard Frank 
Coffey tell began the first morning I 
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met him. It was 10:00 o’clock when 
he started and almost without inter- 
ruption he talked until midnight. Then 
I protested because of drowsiness. I 
told him he’d have to finish next morn- 
ing. Sure enough, he had me out of 
bed at daylight, the story was soon re- 
sumed and I never heard the finish of 
it because in desperation I packed my 
-burros and pulled away from him at 
mid-day. He followed me a half mile 
talking all the while before he finally 
reluctantly turned back. 


Frank Coffey was a burro-man. He 
always had several jacks and jennies 
around him and he loved and trusted 
them as few desert men I’ve ever met. 
Gus Lederer, prospector at Corn 
Springs in the Chuckawalla Mountains, 
always had anywhere from a dozen to 
18 of the animals and once a year the 
Mayor of Dos Palmas and his burros 
traded visits with the Mayor of Corn 
Springs and his tribe of donkeys. 
Neither would have thought of ex- 
changing visits without taking the bur- 
ros along. 

On Sunday morning Coffey gener- 
ally baked a huge pile of soggy flap- 
jacks, enough to last a week for him- 
self and his burros. His beloved ani- 
mal cronies usually got a pancake feed 
at least once a day. “Coffey’s leather- 
ies,” the pancakes were dubbed by the 
prospector himself. I learned by tast- 
ing one that they were well named 
indeed. Only a burro could fail to 
have a heavy stomach after eating one. 


Coffey’s prospecting adventures 
never panned out. He was always liv- 


Frank Coffey was one of the 
last of the one-blanket prospect- 
ors of the desert country. He 
never made a rich strike—and 
did not seem to care much. His 
greatest pleasure was in telling 
tales—tales that went on and on 
without end. Edmund C. Jaeger 
knew Frank well, and out of that 
acquaintance has written this 
story about a prospector whom 
everyone loved. 


By EDMUND C. JAEGER 


ese... 


ing on the border-line of poverty. 
Quite often the only way he lived at 
all was by getting some unsuspecting 
tenderfoot to give him a grub-stake. 
He prospected until the stores of food 
ran out and then looked for another 
Good Samaritan to locate mines for. 
One couldn’t help liking Frank and 
his friends were always adding to his 
larder gifts of canned goods and staples 
in exchange for a chance to hear his 
anecdotes. One of his ways of secur- 
ing a square meal at the expense of 
new acquaintances was to invite them 
to take him up nearby Salt Creek so 


This was a characteristic pose of 
Frank Coffey—he gazed at the 
ground and talked on and on. 
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This picture of Dos Palmas oasis where Coffey lived in a cabin for many years was 
taken in 1946. The original two palms have increased to many in recent years. 


he could show them his famous 
“needle.” This was a spectacular clay 
and conglomerate formation in one of 
the side canyons and was well worth 
seeing. Coffey never tired -telling of 
its beauty. Generally he arranged to 
take his friends up there at a time 
that would span the noon lunch hour. 
Of course he got a square meal out 
of it, and left-overs usually were passed 
on to him. These he accepted apolo- 
getically with such courteous language 
as only Coffey could muster. 

Frank Coffey regarded himself as 
quite a cook. He never tired of brag- 
ging of his culinary abilities. One time 
I came upon him at the table while he 
Was eating some grease-soaked bread 
from a frying pan. Around him on the 
table were seven cats each happily 
chewing away at a slab of burned-black 
yam. “Coffey’s good coffee” was gen- 
erously served but was always the 
worst brewed drink on the desert. It 
never bothered him that he had to 
make it from the famous Dos Palmas 
salt and alkali water or that the coffee 
grounds were old. He often failed to 
empty them for a week. 

His beans were so hot with chili it 
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took a man with an asbestos-lined 
mouth, gullet and stomach to eat and 
digest even a half plate of them. He 
boasted that he had an efficient way of 
keeping his table “reasonably” sani- 
tary. He started off each week by put- 
ting down a fresh newspaper. When 
that got gummed up and sticky with 
grease and syrup he just added another 
paper. By the end of the season the 
table cover might be a half-inch thick 
and each part was well glued to its 
predecessor. At the back of the table 
next to the wall was an assembly of 
dust-covered pepper-sauce bottles, 
spice cans, soy-sauce jugs and miscel- 
laneous pickle and mustard containers. 

Dishwashing was no chore for Frank. 
A tub of water from the warm “milk 
spring,” as he dubbed it, was near at 
hand and all he had to do was to toss 
the dirty dishes in and “let ’em soak.” 
When meal-time came again he fished 
out and rinsed the ones he required 
and the rest remained in soak perhaps 
for a fortnight or longer. 

Posted all over the desert on Cof- 
fey’s lines of travel, on palo verde trees 
or mesquite limbs and on driven stakes, 
were his invitations to friends and 


strangers to come and dine with him. 
Written in the beautiful hand-writing 
of a real pen-artist, one might find out 
in some lonely spot 20 miles from the 
nearest camp a sign reading: 

“When you get ready, come to 

camp and we'll make up a stew 

with all the trimmings. Frank H. 

Coffey, prospector in charge for 

the owner.” or: 

“Make yourself at home. Gone 

to Mecca to vote with the other 

burros. When I get back we'll 
make a big mulligan stew, trim- 

mings and all. Frank H. Coffey, a 

prospector and a good one.” 

Nearby one might find a couple of 
blackened stones marking the site of 
his all-night or hurried noon-day camp 
and beside it would be a pile of wood; 
for with him it was a matter of honor 
and decency to “always leave a little 
wood for the next fellow’s fire. That 
next fellow might be you.” 

Beside the old wagon-road passing 
Dos Palmas Spring was a grave stone 
about whose origin Frank Coffey gave 
an account to every traveller who 
would stay on to listen. It marked the 
grave of “Poor Baby White.” It seems 
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that a party of roving Texans once 
passed Dos Palmas and while they 
camped at the spring a baby died. The 
parents simply dug a small trench, 
laid the body in, covered it over and 
passed on, marking the place with not 
even so much as a grave-board. That 
was too crude for Frank Coffey. He 
went north-east 50 miles to the Cox- 
comb Mountains, got a slab of soap- 
stone and carried it all the way by 
burro to Dos Palmas. On it he chiseled 
an inscription and placed the head- 
stone on the grave. As long as Coffey 
lived at Dos Palmas he never failed 
to see that a flower or two was placed 
occasionally on the grave of “Poor 
Baby White.” Thus was registered the 
human side of a rough, “patch-pantsed 
prospector.” 
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Although this picture was taken several years ago, the little grave and the 
headstone placed there by Frank Coffee may still be seen near the palms. 





Coffey the promoter at Red Cloud 
wanted the water. He trumped up 
charges and entered suit against her 
for her holdings. Coffey liked to tej] 
how he was “all for justice for the 
poor old widow and all out to aid her,” 
and how in the court he testified in 
her favor and helped her to keep her 
water “from that hypocrite from Los 
Angeles.” “Say, I'd sell a gold mine 
to a rich man, but I’d never sue a 
widow,” I’ve often heard him proudly 
say in ascending tones of excitement 
as he slapped a hand on my shoulder 
and almost pushed me backwards off 
my feet. Sometimes he’d repeat it 
three times in succession each time 
ending with the exclamatory “What! 
What! What!’’, in tones louder than 
before. 

In his later years Old Frank became 
so feeble he could no longer look after 
himself. His friends got him to go on 
an auto ride which ended at the River- 
side County Hospital. To put Frank 
Coffey in an institution was like put- 
ting a wild free animal in a cage. He 
never could accustom himself to the 
confinement and to the routine of 
hospital civilization. He was so crushed 
in spirit and so unhappy that he was 
finally allowed to go into a nursing 
home. But that too, was different from 
his beloved desert. He died in October, 
1936, at the age of 77, a lonely and 
dejected man. 

The prospector’s name is perpetu- 
ated in place name on maps of the 
Chocolate Mountains where he spent 
much of his life. Coffey Spring lies 
in a gulch just a few miles north of 
the Salton Sea. 

® eo * 


ne ieee a meee =8=THREE STATES MOVE TO 
, -_ SETTLE FISHING FEUD 

A move has been launched in the 
Arizona state legislature to settle the 
feud with California and Nevada over 
fishing rights in the Colorado river 
and Lake Havasu near Needles. 

Members of the house of represen- 
tatives, meeting in Phoenix, suggested 


Coffey was intimately connected 
with the development of old Red 
Cloud Mine at the southern base of 
the Chuckawalla Mountains. He often 
told of his neat job of stone laying, 
when the mine boss wanted a small in a joint memorial that the three 
smelter built. The smelter was erected states sign a reciprocal licensing agree- 
a half century ago but most of the ment. 


walls are still intact. Coffey had no Such a settlement would end a long 


use for the mine promoter, who he ° 
; ; : s tates 

said salted the mine and sold shares COMOversy between the three stem 
fish and game commissions and give 


of stock to his friends. “I don’t know 

what he ever did want a smelter for, 2CC@SS to all Colorado river waters to 

unless it was to smelt stockholders,” fishermen holding a non-resident I 
cense. The permit would be granted 


Frank would say. : 
Water was hard to get at old Red payment of a small fee. 
Previously, all states have fined 


Cloud but it was plentiful across the nave 
mountain to the east at Corn Springs. fishermen without their specific licenses 
when found fishing in their territory 


It seems that a widow was in posses- 
sion of the springs, and according to on the river and lake.—Desert Star. 
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DESERT VALENTINE 


First prize in Desert Magazine's 
January photo contest was won 
by E. Foster Scholey of Prescott, 
Arizona, with the picture of des- 
ert hyacinths taken at White 
Horse Lake, Arizona. Camera 
was a Kodak Reflex, picture at 
11:00 a.m. at 1/100, F11l. 


Death Valley at Sunset 


Second prize in the January 
contest went to Bill Stoughton of 
Pasadena, California, with his 
photograph of the Death Valley 
Dunes. This picture was taken 
with a Kodak, exposure 1/10 
second at F16. 














































































GHOST TOWN 


By MARGARET MACLAREN DIERKS 
Chicago, Illinois 


Here, with your back against a mountain 
wall 

As though to share its strength, as though 
you guessed 

That Time would be the winner over all, 

You stand—a symbol of the carly West. 

What tales of violence and brazen wrong 

Your streets could tell! What crimes your 
sawdust floors 

Could reconstruct! What ribald, drunken 
song 

Of men who swaggered through your swing- 
ing doors! 

A ruthless god of silver ruled your world; 

The lives of men—mere notches in a gun; 

The dice were shaken, rolled—a wheel was 
whirled— 

A card was flipped—a fortune lost or won. 

Play your last hand with reckless disregard, 

It matters not — Time holds the winning 


card. 
e e & 


GRAND CANYON TRAIL 


By RALPH A. FISHER, SR. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


They still preach at the old adobe mission, 
Of padre, guide, friar and conquistador— 
As the first to reach the Grand Canyon, 
For record! A wooden cross of a pros- 
pector. 


Others from books do teach the class, 
Of conestoga wagon, oxen and pioneer— 

From far across the winding mountain pass, 
Did conquer its greatness and its fear. 


In this some history will confute, 
That a Pagan chief from the tribe— 
Uncompahgre, Kaviawach, Unita, the Ute 
As first to glimpse the Canyon, with his 
bride. 


But I remember as a boy-—a trail, 
Never made by padre, Ute or pioneer— 
Nor knights in quest of any Holy Grail, 
To me, only God toiled and rested here. 
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By MIRIAM ANDERSON 
San Bernardino, California 
Down sun bright trails of memory, 
Verbenas speak to me today: 
Of musing, desert sand swept space, 
And Palo Verde’s golden lace; 
And time locked hours that drifted by 
While small winds sang their lullaby 
Accompanied by the beat of hoofs 
Beneath the edge of Time’s blue roof. 
For to the hills so far away, 
Verbenas spread a rug today; 
A magic, purple carpet for 
A wish upon an early star. 
@ e e 
LONGING 
By Dick JosLIN 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Oh give me a place in the desert 
Where the sun burns all things clean, 
Away from the bustle and turmoil 
Let me live a life serene; 

Let me watch the glorious sunsets; 
Let me breathe the fresh pure air; 
Let me meditate on beauty 
Without a worry or care. 

What good is the making of money 
If I lose my soul thereby? 

I get closer to God in a wilderness 
Than many do when they die. 


Desert Verbena . 








Coustaucy 


By TANYA SOUTH 


Come then or good or bad, I will not 
falter. 

Though sorry Karma throws a tight- 
ening halter 

Upon my hopes and plans, I shall 
remain 

In every grain 

Loyal and true to God and His decree. 

Through my best concept of His will 
for me. 
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I HOLD INFINITY 
By Dorotuy L. CAsH 
Laguna Beach, California 

I hold a rock, one tiny rock, 
In this mortal hand— 


I hold fire, pressure, shock, 
Minerals, gases, and sand. 

I hold millions of light years, 
Millions of dark, 

Lit through dim spheres 

By Eternal Spark. 

I hold grindings intense, 
Heavings and slides, 
Pressures immense 

Of whole mountainsides; 
Vapored worlds of diffusion, 
Liquid fires, molten sands, 
The baked, inner fusion 

Of age-weary lands. 

In God’s furnace annealed, 
By Him glacier-strewn 

O’er myriad valley and field, 
To Infinity’s tune! 


I hold a rock, one tiny rock, 
In this mortal hand. 
ee e 
SONNET TO WYOMING 
By ROBERT TURNER 
Greybull, Wyoming 


The purple sage extends for untold mile, 

And little tufts of grass add azure hue, 

While distantly, a snow capped mountain 
peak 

Extends ten thousand feet into the blue. 

Why is it that I love this barren land, 

This desolation God forgot to bless? 

Why do I hold so dear this sage and sand, 

This bleak and silent prison of duress? 

At evening, when the amber sun retires, 

And moon and stars break forth their silvery 
glow, 

And music emanates from bush and grass, 

Like harps aroused by prairie winds that 
blow, 

Then am I sure, as I stand in the gloaming, 

No mortal man could fail to love Wyoming. 
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He Flunked in Geography... 
Pacifice Grove, California 
Desert: 

We are Californians and like to see 
our state correctly publicized. 

In the January number of Desert 
Magazine is the item, “Squaw Valley 
Ski Championships, etc., at Reno, Ne- 
vada.” Squaw Valley is not in Nevada, 
but on the California side of Lake 
Tahoe—very much so. 

HILDA VAN SICKLEN 


Desert’s Ski editor never did get 
good grades in geography. His 
apologies to all Californians for 
putting Squaw Valley on_ the 
wrong side of Lake Tahoe.—R.H. 

e . e 
More Bad Geography... 
Imperial, California 
Desert: 

I know you want to be accurate in 
Desert Magazine, and I want to call 
attention to the fact that the Imperial 
Midwinter Fair is held at Imperial, and 
not at El Centro as stated in the Feb- 
ruary issue. Imperial was founded in 
1904—and El Centro not until 1907. 

GRACE E. GRAY 


We_ should’ve known better 
than that since Desert Magazine 
was born and spent its childhood 
in El Centro, five miles from the 
Imperial County Fairground. — 
R.H. 

e @ e 
Tin Can Barometer... 


Barstow, California 
Desert: 


Referring to your as always excel- 
lent editorials and particularly the No- 
vember one regarding the desecration 
of the desert and its highways with 
rubbish, beer bottles and cans, I find 
myself wholly in agreement with you 
and also the follow-up letter of Wm. 
E. Miller in January Desert. 


Here at Barstow, center of the scenic 
and great Mojave Desert Empire we 
watch these bottles as a barometer or 
rather criterion of the times. During 
the depression the desert highways and 
by-ways were strewn with beer bottles. 
When business improved it changed 
to wine bottles. Now that the desert 
Is enjoying the greatest prosperity in 
history, you will find nothing but 
bonded whisky and imported cham- 
Pagne bottles. 

San Bernardino county and _ state 
highway crews, however, do an excel- 
lent job of trying to clean up this 
mess. 

CARYL KROUSER 
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In Defense of Wildlife... 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Desert: 


I just read George M. Bradt’s story 
about the “desert ogres,” and I thank 
him from the bottom of my heart for 
championing the desert creatures. If 
more stories like his were published 
maybe people won’t want to kill 
everything they don’t like the looks of. 


Some kill for the love of killing— 
even slaughter the burro which really 
is a part of the desert. 

And Mr. C. A. Powers, the snake 
you killed was not the deadly coral, 
but a coral king snake or “false coral,” 
entirely harmless and the most beauti- 
ful snake in the United States. Their 
coloring is the same, but the stripes 
are reversed. 


I hope people will realize that these 
living things make the desert more 
interesting—and will stop killing them 
on sight. 


DORA TUCKER 
e e e 
Regarding Jackrabbit Homesteads 
Los Angeles, California 
Desert: 


The very informative article pub- 
lished in the February issue of Desert 
Magazine pertaining to Jackrabbit 
Homesteads is much _ appreciated. 
However, there are some minor points 
in connection with the story I would 
like to correct: 


In paragraph 4, you stated that the 
filing fee was $5.00 and the rental 
$5.00 a year. The new regulations re- 
quire a $10.00 filing fee and the rental 
for the entire period of the lease, or 
$15.00, to be paid in advance. 


In another paragraph, you stated 
that the valuation of the land was not 
fixed until the land is purchased. In 
some cases, this is true, but in the 
majority of cases where the land is 
classified, an appraisal has been made. 


In your last paragraph, formerly 
these lands were under the General 
Land Office with a Commissioner in 
charge, and with local District Land 
Offices, with a Register in.charge of 
each one. A few years ago, the Graz- 
ing Bureau and the General Land 
Office were abolished and the two of- 
fices were taken over by the Bureau 
of Land Management, and they have 
decentralized their main office into 
seven Regional Offices. The Regional 
Office for this area is at 630 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, California. The 
name of the District Land Office has 
been changed to Land Office, Bureau 
of Land Management. and these offices 
are under the Regional Office, and the 
Registers are now Managers. 

PAUL B. WITMER 


They're All American Citizens ... 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Desert: 


Your editorial in February acknowl- 
edges your indebtedness to Dorothy 
Pillsbury, author of No High Adobe, 
for suggesting the terminology of In- 
dians, Anglos and Mexicans to desig- 
nate the several groups of Americans. 
Better go pretty slow with that label 
of “Mexican” or you are going to step 
on a lot of ethnic toes. 

Many of my Spanish speaking 
friends take exception, and for myself 
I admit that objection is rather valid. 

If you are going to call naturalized 
and native born Spanish speaking 
people “Mexicans” what are you going 
to call the citizens of Mexico? The 
fact is that the term “Mexican” in this 
area is generally construed as referring 
to Mexican nationals, and the Span- 
ish-speaking natives of New Mexico 
rather object to losing their American 
citizenship in such a high-handed man- 
ner, especially in view of the fact that 
most of them have never seen Mexico. 

Better stick to the time-tried term 
of Spanish-Americans if ethnic group- 
ings must be emphasized. If you don’t, 
better be prepared, for I predict a 
punative expedition of Mrs. Apodaca 
herself — straight out of No High 
Adobe! 

J.W. ALLEN 
® ® 
Volcano or Meteorite? .. . 


Meredith, New Hampshire 
Desert: 

In Randall WHenderson’s exciting 
story, “We Found a Way into Ele- 
gante,” January, 1950, he has shown 
a fine picture, not, I think, of “an ex- 
tinct volcano,” but more likely, I might 
suggest, the very ancient crater of an 
enormous meteorite. This picture 
shows no volcanic rim, on the con- 
trary, it gives us a look into a shallow 
hole one mile in diameter, its outer 
edge, like that of a pie plate, crumbled 
rubble from the rim-rock. 

I have visited many volcanic craters 
—long ago—and all of them showed 
high rims, turned back, as from some 
mighty force from a central depth. 
As Mr. Henderson suggests, of course, 
this hole might have been made as the 
result of a gas explosion; but it seems 
hard to imagine that the mere bursting 
of a subterranean gas bubble could 
lift and dematerialize the enormous 
coverage of such a space without 
leaving a depth that millions of years 
could never refill. 

Driving from Flagstaff to Winslow, 
many years ago, I visited the great 
meteoric crater, which lies about seven 
miles below old Indian “Two-Gun’s” 
show-shack. out in the desert. Desert’s 
picture of Elegante might well have 
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been taken from one side of its rim, 
although its rim was turned back, 
more on one side than on the other. 

The Winslow crater surely must have 
been of a more recent date than the 
one in Mexico, which, perhaps, is the 
explanation of this normally flat rim- 
rock. Ages might have crumbled the 
upthrust, and these crumblings could 
be the fine rubble which the visiting 
party descended and climbed again. 

If I were young again, I surely 
would like to spend at least a week 
prospecting for evidence of my hunch 
that, millions of centuries ago, a mighty 
meteor buried itself deep below the 
610-foot level, where men now may 
walk in safety, if not in comfort. That’s 
a challenge for members of a younger 
generation. 

FREDERICK FORREST BERRY 
* e ® 
Honoring the Pioneers . 
Hemet, California 
Desert: 

I am deeply interested in your ref- 
erence in the January issue to the an- 
nual encampment of the Death Valley 
’*49er Encampment. I agree that it is 
most important to keep alive the mem- 
ories of the old pioneers for they had 
something which humans need in every 
place and time—the will and courage 





to explore new ideas as well as new 
places. 

I have much respect for the term 
“Desert Rat.” It belongs only to those 
who know what it is to struggle for a 
living under hard and discouraging 
conditions. I hope you are successful 
in developing the Death Valley En- 
campment idea—an occasion for a 
reunion of the old-timers as well as an 
inspiration to the younger generation. 

TOM CLARK 


Nights Under the Sky... 
Boulder City, Nevada 
Desert: 

Your excellent magazine holds up 
to public gaze many charming phases 
of the desert, but there is one feature 
that merits more attention. 

I came to the Nevada desert in the 
spring of 1905 by horse drawn stage. 
Since then, I have been thirsty, hungry, 
smothered by dust storms, drenched 
by rain and hail, marooned by deep 
snow, and chilled by awful cold, but 
the grand moon and sstar-lit nights 
hold my admiration in spite of all else. 

It’s not enough to glance up at the 
star-spangled sky and go your way. 
You must sleep outside, so that every 
waking moment may be spent in ador- 
ing the sky. 





Hard Rock Shorty 


of 


Death > 
Valley 0S | 


Hard Rock Shorty was trying 
to take his afternoon siesta on 
the bench of the lean-to porch in 
front of the Inferno store. But 
he was having a bad time of it. 
First a vicious horse-fly kept 
lighting on his cheek-bone, and 
when he finally disposed of that 
annoyance, a bus load of dude 
tourists arrived at the store. 

They immediately decided that 
Shorty was one of those Death 
Valley “characters” they had 
heard about, and began to pester 
him with questions. 

“Don’t those dry lakes we 
passed along the road ever have 
any water in them?” one of the 
visitors was asking. 

“Sure they have water,” Hard 
Rock exclaimed impatiently. 
“They fill up every winter when 
the rains come—an’ when it turns 









cold they have dry ice on ’em. 

“Dry ice!” one of the tourists 
exclaimed. “Why man, that 
stuffs worth a fortune!” 

“Sure, we know all about that. 
Ol’ Pisgah Bill made a million 
dollars sellin’ dry ice one winter. 
He didn’t actually get the money, 
but he had it all figgered out on 
paper. 

“Bill waited seven years for a 
rainstorm, so them lakes ’d fill 
up. Finally we got a big cloud- 
burst—I remember it was day 
before Christmas inn 1907. Dry 
lakes all had water in ’em—an’ 
Bill wuz hopin’ it would turn 
cold. Then on New Year’s night 
thermometer went down to 17 
degrees. Pisgah stayed awake all 
night watchin’ that thermometer, 
an’ when daylight come he 
headed down toward Baker with 
his team hitched to a buckboard. 

“Fer seven years Bill’d been 
dreamin’ about the fortune he 
was gonna make out of them dry 
lakes covered with dry ice.” 

Shorty paused to give his vis- 
itors a chance to consider the 
possibilities of the project. They 
were impatient to know the rest 
of the story. 

“But it didn’t pan out. Them 
dry lakes had all dried up.” 











Sound foolish? After you become 
acquainted with some of the stars, as 
the seasons succeed one another, your 
old friends return right on time, and 
their charm grows. 

I heartily recommend year ’round 
sleeping out under the stars to any 
desert dweller who thinks his yr. 
roundings lack interest. 


HERBERT L. FRITTS 














THE MAGAZINE 
CLOSE-UPS 
Al Haworth, associate editor of 


Desert Magazine since April, 1949, 
took an extended leave of absence on 
January 1 to resume the management 
of the El Centro Printing company, 
owned by himself and Tazewell Lamb, 
Al plans to continue to write for Des- 
ert, and eventually resume his place 
on the editorial staff at Palm Desert, 
e e e 


Frederick J. Colbert, artist and 
writer of Julian, California, is known 
best for his water color and oil 
paintings. Raised in the saddle on 
the prairies of Nebraska, he came West 
30 years ago and most of his time 
since then has been divided between 
his studio and the outdoor Southwest. 
His first exhibit, consisting of 15 paint- 
ings, was at Padua Hills near Clare- 
mont, California. Since then his work 
has appeared in many galleries, from 
Coronado to Atlantic City. 

It was on one of his field trips in 
San Diego county that the trail led to 
Agua Caliente Springs, and there he 
met Mary Smith and was intrigued by 
her unique business venture in a 6x6 
frame store—and subsequently wrote 
the story for Desert Magazine. 

Colbert contributes frequently to 
both magazines and newspapers, and 
has been writing a column “Go West 
Young Man” for the Borrego Sun, 
weekly paper of Borrego Valley, Cali- 
fornia. 

e e e 


Louise Werner, who wrote the story 
of the attempted ascent of El Picacho 
del Diablo in Lower California for 
this issue of Desert Magazine, ranks 
among the best known of California's 
Sierra Club mountaineers. With her 
husband, Niles, she has ascended most 
of California’s high mountain peaks. 

Mrs. Werner does not rate herself 
as a professional writer. “The check 
you sent” she wrote to the Deserl 
Magazine editor, “is the first money 


I ever earned by writing. But I don't | 


intend to frame it.” 
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But she does have many interesting 
experiences in her mountain trips, and 
has promsied to record more of them 
for Desert readers in the future. Her 
home is in Alhambra, California. 

e e e 


Edmund C. Jaeger, whose story 
about the veteran prospector, Frank 
Coffey appears in this issue of Desert 
Magazine, is well known to all desert 
people as the author of several books 
on the plant and wildlife of the desert 
country. Jaeger’s newest book, Desert 
Neighbors, came off the press in Janu- 
ary. 

Edmund Jaeger is a teacher of bi- 
ology in the Riverside Junior College 
and spends practically all of his week- 
ends on the desert. 


On one of his trips Jaeger discov- 
ered a poor-will perched in a tiny 
crypt in a canyon wall. When he 
stroked its back there was no response. 
On a later visit it was still there, but 
when he took it in his hands it flew 
away. For four years this same bird 
returned in winter to its niche in the 
rock, and for weeks remained dor- 
mant. The conclusion of ornithologists 
is that Jaeger has found a bird which 
hibernates — something unknown to 
scientists previous to this time. 


Wildflower Forecast for March... 


Folks who make annual pilgrim- 
mages into the desert areas during the 
spring months in quest of wildflower 
displays are wondering what they may 
expect this season. 

While it is never possible on the first 
of February, when this is written, to 
make an accurate forecast, the general 
outlook may be given at this time. Re- 
ports have been received from Desert’s 
correspondents over a wide area. 

For the most part, these reports offer 
little hope for such a floral display as 
was seen two years ago. With the ex- 
ception of the Twentynine Palms area, 
including the Joshua Tree National 
Monument where heavy rain fell in 
January, precipitation has been light 
or non-existent over most of the South- 
west. 


Temperatures, however, have been 
higher than normal, and such flowers 
as appear probably will come early. 
There is still the possibility of rains in 
March and April which will bring out 
a limited display of annuals. Many of 
the perennials, including cacti, put forth 
their blossoms each season regardless 
of the amount of rainfall. 
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important than good photography. 
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Prizes for Desert Photos... 


This is the season of the year when the lights and shadows and 
cloud effects on the desert are an invitation to photographers. To 
obtain some of the best pictures taken by both amateur and profes- 
sional photographers Desert Magazine offers two prizes each to the 
best entries in our ‘Picture of the Month” contest. 
limited—landscapes, strange rock formations, light and shadow effects, 
people, wildlife, botany, sunsets, etc. Entrants are urged to keep away 
from subjects too commonplace. A Joshua tree picture has less chance 


Entries for the March contest must be in the Desert Magazine 
office, Palm Desert, California, by March 20, and the winning prints 
will appear in the May issue. Pictures which arrive too late for one 
month’s contest are held over for the next month. First prize is $10; 
second prize $5.00. For non-winning pictures accepted for publication 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1—Prints for monthly contests must be black and white, 5x7 or larger, printed 


2—Each photograph submitted should be fully labeled as to subject, time and 
place. Also technical data: camera, shutter speed, hour of day, etc. 

3—PRINTS WILL BE RETURNED WHEN RETURN POSTAGE IS ENCLOSED. 

4—All entries must be in the Desert Magazine office by the 20th of the contest 


5—Contests are open to both amateur and professional photographers. 
Magazine requires first publication rights only of prize winning pictures. 
6—Time and place of photograph are immaterial, except that it must be from the 


7—Judges will be selected from Desert’s editorial staff, and awards will be made 
immediately after the close of the contest each month. 


Address All Entries to Photo Editor 
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Reports from Southwest sources de- 
scribe local conditions as follows: 


e ® = 

Joshua Tree National Monument— 
Frank Givens, park superintendent, 
writes from Twentynine Palms that 
there has been more rain this year 
than last, which was a disappointing 
wildflower year. Moreover, both De- 
cember and January were unusually 
warm. Blossoms have been seen on 
some Joshua trees, ocotillo and on a 
few annuals. Freezing weather would 
kill this early blooming and might be 
damaging to later displays. So many 
factors enter into wildflower blooming, 
Givens suggests that an early forecast 
may be wrong. However, based on 
present conditions, flowering should 
be good this spring. 


» e ae 

Casa Grande National Monument— 
According to A. T. Bicknell, park 
superintendent, there has been a drouth 
around Coolidge since last September. 
Unless more rain comes soon, he pre- 
dicts less wildflowers than last year, 
which was also dry. However, tem- 
peratures have been above normal all 
winter. Wildflowers and cacti that 
bloom will do so earlier than usual. 


. ® 7 

Lake Mead National Recreational 
Area—Although it rained twice dur- 
ing January, Maurice Sullivan, park 
naturalist, writes the moisture will not 
cause wildflower seeds to germinate 
unless they get warm weather at once. 
Perennials such as cacti, brittle bush, 
creosote bushes, yuccas and other des- 
ert shrubs will benefit by the January 
rains since they can store moisture. A 
few brittle and creosote bushes are 
blooming i sheltered spots near Davis 
Dam. Unless it turns cold, red filaree 
should come out soon. However, Feb- 
ruary is too early for most flowers in 
the Lake Mead area. 


3 e e 

Death Valley National Monument— 
In California’s Death Valley possibili- 
ties for outstanding wildflower exhibits 
are poor below the 3000 foot level. 
Up to the middle of January, T. R. 
Goodwin, park superintendent, reports 
only .13 of an inch of rainfall. In some 
areas where precipitation has been 
heavier than at the rain gauge, or 
where moisture gathered in low spots 
and soaked in, some blooming may 
occur around Easter, possibly later. 
Unless more rain comes, plants will 


be small and blooming short-lived. 
ze e * 


Antelope Valley—Jane S. Pinheiro 
reports there is little prospect of a 
spectacular wildflower display in her 
district. There are always some wild- 
flowers to be found, she writes. But 
the great mass-flowering one looks for 
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on the desert will be missing. There 
has been practically no rain since early 
last fall. Perhaps heavy precipitation 
during February would bring out a few 
flowers, but not the great fields flower- 
lovers hope for. 
e a ® 

Saguaro National Monument—Sam- 
uel King, park superintendent, reports 
the first measurable rain in his district 
came on January 1, after 116 days of 
drouth. Present weather is clear and 
warm with no immediate prospect of 


additional moisture. Prospects for an- 
nuals are not good. Those that bloom 
will be earlier than usual. By March 
1-10 penstemons, marigolds, mallow 
and ocotillo should be out. By April 
1-10 prickley pears, all species of 
chollas, scattered saguaros and rain- 
bow cacti should be in blossom. Addi- 
tional rains could bring out verbenas 
and California poppies in the vicinity 
of Picacho Peak, just north of Tucson, 
during late April. 





Two people $4.00 a night 
Weekly rate $24.00 





MOTEL CALICO 


Is located in the center of the rock hounds rendezvous 9 miles E. 
of Barstow, California on Hi. 91 at Daggett Road. 
From MOTEL CALICO it is 


3.5 Mi. to Calico ghost town........ 
3.0 Mi. to Jasper Peak............. 
4 Mi. to Odessa Canyon........... 
4.5 Mi. to Mule Canyon............ 
LO ee ee 
1S: ML GO WOWRPITY.... - 266s ee ees 
15 “Bi 40 Sons BAIS... 4. pcs scsss> 
25 Mi. to Manix & Alvord Mts...... 
oo 69°. to Piswah Crater............ 
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OUR RATES 


ey (Minerals, Silver, Lead & Gold.) 
or (Red Jasper.) 

are (Minerals, Agate, & Copper.) 
ea (Petrified Palm root & Borax.) 
nee (Banded Agate.) 

abe ae (Geode Beds.) 

ee (Sea Fossils.) 

rey (Palm Wood.) 

seine (Obsidian & Agate.) 

Sees (Jasper & Moss Agate.) 


You rest in quiet insulated units three miles away from trains. 
MAILING ADDRESS: Box 6105, Yermo, California 


Four people $6.00 a night 
Weekly rate $36.00 








OUR DESERT NEIGHBORS 


By Edmund C. Jaeger 


For more than 40 years Edmund C. Jaeger has explored the 
desert—on foot, by burro, and in more recent years, by auto. He has 
visited its remotest areas, and made friends with its wildlife. 

He writes of coyotes, kangaroo rats, tortoises and bighorn sheep, 
not in the manner of an academic scientist, but as their friend, who 
knows their habits of life. When he tells of his experience with a 


packrat, the little animal becomes a living character in the play of 
desert life. 


The desert will hold a new meaning and a livelier interest for 
those who make acquaintance with its denizens through the eyes 


of Edmund Jaeger. 


The author has autographed copies for Desert Magazine readers. 


$5.00 postpaid to you 


California buyers add 3% tax 


Palm Desert, California 
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Nevada—Prospects for desert flow- 
ers in the vicinity of Las Vegas are 
not promising, according to Dora 
Tucker. There has been no rain since 
last August, when two heavy storms 
soaked the ground. At that time, cacti 
and yucca took a new lease on life, 
and should bloom this year as. luxurj- 
antly as they did before drouth killed 
over half of the plants. Along the 
rivers and lake shore, flowers will 
bloom as usual. Without more rain, 
the hills and roadsides will be barren. 


e e e 

Arizona—Odds are in favor of an 
earlier than usual wildflower season 
in the vicinity of Mesa, writes Julian 
M. King. The warm, sunny winter has 
been the mildest in five years. It has 
also been the driest, so flowers will be 
less abundant. Cacti blossoms will not 
be affected by the drouth, since they 
carry their own moisture supply to a 
large degree. 


* e e 

Coachella Valley — Weather has 
been warm all winter but there has 
been little moisture. Unless it rains 
during February the sand dunes and 
roadside shoulders will not be a mass 
of verbenas and evening primroses as 
they were two years ago. Ocotillo, 
yucca and encelia, which grow at 
higher levels will probably bloom dur- 
ing late spring. Cacti, which store 
their own moisture, may also be ex- 
pected to blossom. 





Pinon Incense... 


Bring the delightful fragrance 
of the Pinon Forest into your 
home or office. The burner is a 
miniature model of the outdoor 
baking ovens used by prehis- 
toric Indians, and still in use in 
New Mexico pueblos. When 
the little cones of genuine pinon 
pine are burned in this tiny 
oven the aroma is a breath of 
the outdoor Southwest. 

Kills kitchen and bathroom 
odors and removes the smell of 
stale tobacco. Pueblo Indians 
burn pinon for nasal and bron- 
chial ailments. 

Burner and 15 cones....$1.50 

Burner and 54 cones.... 2.70 

Extra cones, 36 for...... 1.25 


Postpaid to You 


DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 


Palm Desert, California 
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ARIZONA 
Lost Canyon Key Thought Found... 


TUCSON — Five college students: 
Charles Gause, George Farris, Bud 
Holmberg, Milton Miermaster and Ed 
Seaver spent a day in the rugged Su- 
perstition Mountains searching for a 
mysterious Lost Canyon. They didn’t 
find the canyon but they came upon a 
chiseled rock near the south rim of 
Geronimo Head. They reported the 
stone entirely different from any around 
it, with eight 3x1 inch holes of varying 
depth, obviously hand chiseled. From 
its weatherbeaten appearance they 
judged it to be old, possibly prehistoric. 
Tucson Daily Citizen. 

® e e 


Poisoned Horse Meat Used .. . 


AJO — Walter N. Walker of the 
Arizona Fish and Wildlife Service 
warned of poisoned horsemeat staked 
in posted areas for the control of coy- 
otes and other predatory animals. It 
is designed to kill coyotes coming into 
the country from Mexico and _ the 
mountains to the east. Later the re- 
mainder of the bait will be gathered 
up and buried.—Ajo Copper News. 

e e e 
Travel Increases ... 


GRAND CANYON — According 
to H. C. Bryant, park superintendent, 
travel for December, 1950, exceeded 
any figure ever recorded for the same 
month. Practically all came by private 
automobile, from every state plus 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone and 
many foreign lands. 

e e e 
Grazing Fee Increase Set... 


KINGMAN — Oscar L. Chapman, 
Secretary of Interior, has announced 
an increase from six cents per animal 
unit month in 58 grazing districts of 
ten western states, effective May 1, 
1951. The present range improvement 
fee of two cents per animal unit month 
remains unchanged as an additional 
charge to the grazing fee. The in- 
creased grazing fee is based on recom- 
mendations of boards representing the 
range users in all the grazing districts, 
an action unique in the history of fed- 
eral range administration. Range 
users have been voluntarily contribut- 
Ing an amount equivalent to eight 
cents per animal unit month. The in- 
crease affects nearly 32.000 live stock 
operators. Although the grazing land 
is atid and semi-arid, it furnishes about 
one-third of the annual forage require- 
ments of almost 10 million head of 
livestock.—Mojave County Miner. 
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HEH... aw ehe Deser 


No Water in Sight .. . 


FLAGSTAFF — Ralph Shapiro, 
Lowell Observatory meterologist, says 
Arizona’s drouth could continue sev- 
eral years. Under the direction of the 
United States Air Force, a study of 
weather on other planets in compari- 
son to that on earth, is being con- 
ducted. In addition to continued dry- 
ness Dr. Shapiro predicts higher than 
normal temperatures. His conclusions 
are based on the fact Arizona is in a 
high pressure area.—Yuma Daily Sun. 

e e e 


Apaches in Court... 


SAN CARLOS — Apache claims 
against the government of the United 
States were aired in January at San 
Carlos in the first of a series of court 
days for the redmen. They are seek- 
ing up to $50,000,000 for lands con- 
fiscated by the United States as far 
back as 1848. Principal attorney for 
the Apaches is C. M. Wright of Tuc- 
son, with James E. Curry of Washing- 
ton as council.—Tucson Daily Citizen. 

e @ e 


Walter V. Woehlke Retires .. . 


PHOENIX — Walter V. Woehlke, 
who will soon celebrate his 70th birth- 
day, is retiring as area director of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Phoenix. 
He will be succeeded by Ralph M. 
Gelvin. Woehlke’s retirement on 
March 1, marks 17 years of service, 
during which he has supervised the 
activities of 10 field jurisdictions in 
Arizona and Utah. Gelvin entered the 
Indian Bureau in 1933. He is now 
superintendent of the colorado River 
Agency and acting superintendent of 
the Carson Agency, where he will con- 
tinue to serve until a successor is 
appointed. 


Restoration of Tombstone Planned 


TOMBSTONE—C. M. Palmer, Jr., 
president of the Tombstone Restora- 
tion Commission, states they plan to 
restore specific historic places in Tomb- 
stone as funds are available. The 
town claims the distinction of being 
the first and last of the American fron- 
tiers. Coronado came through in 1540. 
Barely more than half a century ago 
Tombstone helped close the last of a 
lawless frontier when it tamed the 
Apaches and renegade white men. 
Many of its original buildings. still 
stand. Tourists visit Tombstone to see 
the old west, especially the Helldorado 
re-enactment.—Tucson Daily Citizen. 





Travel the flighways 
of Romance in 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Coronado, de Vaca, Espejo, Ofiate...these are 
a few of the adventurous Spanish explorers 
who, in the century after Columbus 
discovered America, blazed the «rails into 
the region now known as The Land of 
Enchantment. Fine highways have long 
supplanted those ancient routes, yet as you 
drive along you will notice the lingering 
traces of Spanish influence. Too, you'll 
come upon world-famed scenic wonders 
and historic places — Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, eight National Monuments, 
and eighteen Indian pueblos. You'll drive 
through millions of acres of national forests, 
through picturesque villages, where the 
romance of the Old West is still apparent 
and each day becomes more memorable 
than the day before. Plan now for your 
trip along the Highways of Romance! 


@\ AND WE’LL SEND YOU OUR 
FREE BOOKLETS AND MAPS 
PRONTO! 





I State Capitol e Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free: [_] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
(LJ Official Highway Map, [_] New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 















































































































THE DESERT TRADING POST 


Classified Advertising in This Section Costs 8c a Word, $1.00 Minimum Per Issue 








INDIAN GOODS 


WE SEARCH UNCEASINGLY for old and rare 
Indian Artifacts, but seldom accumulate a 
large assortment. Collectors seem as eager to 
possess them as their original owners. To 
those who like real Indian things, a hearty 
welcome. You too may find here something 
you have long desired. We are continually 
increasing our stock with the finest in Navajo 
rugs, Indian baskets, and hand-made jewelry. 
Daniels Trading Post, 401 W. Foothill Blvd., 
Fontana, California. 


PERFECT AND FINE Indian Arrowheads 
$1.00. 2 large arrowheads $1.00; extra fine 
stone tomahawk $2.00; 4 beautiful bird ar- 
rowheads $1.00; 2 flint knives $1.00; fine 
effigy peace pipe $8.00; bone fish hook $2.00; 
6” or over spearhead $5.00, thin and perfect. 
List Free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


BOOKS — MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS for all publica- 
tions at publisher’s prices. Courteous, prompt 
service. F. G. Voltmer, 10211 Seabury Lane, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 


BOOKFINDERS—Scarce, out of print, unusual 
books quickly supplied. Send wants. Clifton, 
Box 1377d, Beverly Hills, California. 


- 


GEM TRAIL JOURNAL by Henry. A California 
field guide. Obtainable from author for $2.00, 
plus tax at 1781 Fleming, Pomona, California. 


JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN by Rose and 
Cirino. A standard handbook to help you 
make beautiful and original jewelry. Equally 
.useful for the beginner or skilled craftsman. 
Fourteen chapters with instruction-packed 
pages give you tested and proved methods 
developed from the years of practical experi- 
ence of the authors. Working problems show 
you a wide variety of methods and techniques. 
In addition, there is a section on design, giv- 
ing you the basic principles of design, its 
application to jewelry making and use of 
different media in rendering intricate and 
simple designs in jewelry. Size 6’x9%4’— 
300 pages—third printing—price $8.95 post- 
paid. Order your copy today from: The 
Davis Press, Inc., Publishers, 2121 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


PANNING GOLD — Another hobby for Rock 
Hounds and Desert Roamers. A new booklet, 
“What the Beginner Needs to Know,” 36 pages 
of instructions; also catalogue of mining books 
and prospectors supplies, maps of where to go 
and blueprints of hand machines you can 
build. Mailed postpaid 25c, coin or stamps. 
Old Prospector, Box 729, Desk 5, Lodi, Calif. 


“GOLD PANNING FOR PROFIT.” Healthy out- 
door hobby. Beginners big illustrated instruc- 
tion book—$1.00. Miners’ gold pans, $2.00. 
Prospectors’ powerful magnifying glass, $1.00. 
Desert Jim, 627 Lillian, Stockton, California. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Nice 3 year old mod- 
ern home in small N.W. California mountain 
town, in famous Trinity river recreational 
area, %4 acre lot, shrubs, berries, trees, fenced. 
Garage, workshop, tools. House is 30 by 36 
ft. floor coverings, drapes, heater, fine gas 
range, water heater, G.E. refrig. and built 
ins. Would like to trade for desert property 
on any main highway. Write W. E. Martin, 
P.O. Box 519 Weaverville, California. 


ONE ACRE in beautiful south central Utah. 
Near uranium center. One mile to fishing 
and fine petroglyphs. Deer, pheasant and 
duck hunting. School bus. Two new 20x50 
chicken houses. 500 hens. Good egg market. 
Brooder, grainery, shed. Four room _ base- 
ment house. Butane water heater, stove, re- 
frigerator. Shower. Price $4800 cash. Val 
Sorrels, Sevier, Utah. 


HIDEAWAY—Improved 20-acre Mountain Ranch 
with Modern five-room home. One-half mile 
from highway. Fenced and cross-fenced. 10 
acres ready for planting. Close to small 
town. 30 minutes from PALM DESERT. Buy 
for delightful summer home or year around 
living. Elevation 4100 feet. STEAL FOR 
$7,500 CASH. Carl Henderson, Pioneer Real- 
tor—Phone 76-2251, Palm Desert, California. 


BORREGO: Some. good values are available. 
Excellent and abundant water. Good soil. 
Whether you want acreage or a building site 
consult Rear Admiral Ralph Wood, Ret. Drive 
over and investigate. 
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$3990. TOTAL PRICE, buys a well-constructed 
home on the desert. FHA financing. One 
bedroom. All utilities. Six-inch concrete walls. 
This house is priced to sell. 40 acres on a 
surfaced road, plus a marvelous water well, 
only $12,500. Choice acreage for investment 
or speculation—several beautiful homes with 
plenty of acreage. Only 8 miles N.E. of Palm 
Springs. R. H. McDonald, Cor. Dillon & Palm, 
Desert Hot Springs, California. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

INDIAN TRADING POST: California’s most 
beautiful Indian Trading Post for sale. Pine 
Valley, California—on transcontinental High- 
way 80, 45 miles east of San Diego and 75 
west of El Centro, in the mountains, eleva- 
tion 3700 ft. In the fogless belt with a mar- 
velous climate. 1000 sq. ft. store building of 
adobe brick with tile roof, huge beam ceil- 
ings and open fireplace. Thirty-ft. store 
front, huge parking space. Typical Trading 
Post signs, Katchinas etc. Sales room 19 x 30, 
rug room 13 x 16. We handle only genuine 
Indian merchandise. This is really a treasure 
trove of all things Indian. Navajo rugs, In- 
dian jewelry, baskets, pottery, bead work 
and world-wide imports of the highest class. 
Does a large all-year volume of business. 
Seven-year lease at $75.00 per month. Being 
on transcontinental highway 80 has a large 
all-year-round volume of traffic. Don’t for- 
get that the 1953 World’s Fair to be held in 
San Diego is sure to pull crowds of people 
past this post. Address, Indian Trading Post, 
Pine Valley, California. 


TIMBUCKTU—For sale or lease, 31 acres, cafe, 
15 cabins, 13 miles west Salome, Arizona on 
60 and 70. R. B. Reed, Salome, Arizona. 


FABULOUS EARNINGS — Fascinating pastime. 
Growing Genuine, living miniature (Ming) 
Trees. New Sensational Business or Hobby. 
Astounding information FREE. Dwarf Gar- 
dens, Box 355N, Briggs Station, Los Angeles 
48, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PROSPECTORS AND ROCKHOUNDS WANTED. 
To join the newly incorporated United Pros- 
pectors Organization. If you are experienced 
or beginners the articles in our magazine are 
bound to help you enjoy your hobby and the 
outdoors. Send your name for our new bro- 
chure and literature. United Prospectors, Box 
729, Lodi, California. 


OLD WESTERN outlaw photos, $1.00. 20 dif- 
ferent Old West, Pioneer, etc., photos, $1.00. 
10 different battle of Wounded Knee 50c. 
5 different Lincoln 25c. Lists 5c. Vernon Lem- 
ley Store, 302 Dallas Ave., Mena. Arkansas. 


FRED AND JESSIE PORTER welcome you to 
“Pow-Wow” Rock and Gift Shop. East end 
of Yermo, Calif. Hi-way 91. You are assured 
of an interesting stop here; whether it be 
rocks, gifts, information or a_ souvenir. 
What’s your hobby? Ours is rocks. Come in 
and “Pow-Wow” with us. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS of rare and _ unusual 
scenes, formations and intrusions in agate. 
2x2 color slides six for $1.95; 100 for $25.00. 
Also Western scenes, cacti, models. Sample, 
literature 25c. Dave Harris, 2401 Pittsburg, 
El Paso, Texas. 


SAVE 50% ON NEW BINOCULARS! Free Cata- 
log. Free Booklet, ‘“‘How to Select Binoculars.’”’ 
Write Today! Bushnell’s 43-DE Green, Pasa- 
dena 1, California. 


CHINESE TEAK—Rosewood carved, old, rare 
chairs, settee. Cabinet, tables. Rockhound’s 
work bench, motors, slabs, specimens, Opals. 
Sell or trade these and good Buick for late 
model car. Dr. . P. Strayhorn, 1239 So. 
Broadway, Santa Ana, California. 


LADY GODIVA “The World’s Finest Beautifier.’’ 
For women who wish to become beautiful, for 
women who wish to remain beautiful. An 
outstanding desert cream. For information, 
write or call Lola Barnes, 963 No. Oakland, 
Pasadena 6, Calif. or phone SYcamore 4-2378. 


CERAMIC GEM STONES: They look like the 
real thing, Jade, Jasper, Turquoise, etc. Large 
finished sample and how they are made $1.50. 
Guaranteed to please. Colin Reid Studio, San 
Juan Bautista, California. 


COLOR SLIDES—tTravel, Nature, Geology, etc. 
Free list (with sample 30c, three for dollar). 
Kelly D. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 





Rare Rock Located... 
HUALPAI MOUNTAINS—Harold 
Julian, operator of the Green Hut 
Rock shop, found a new species of 
Smithsonite in the Hualpai Mountains, 
the exact spot not yet disclosed. Be- 
cause of the shining iridescence of the 
brown, green and purple surface, Ju- 
lian sent a specimen to the Smithson- 
ian Institute for identification. The 
curator wrote the rock was unusual 
because of its difference in color. Its 
rarity has established a high value on 
specimens among rock hounds, al- 
though intrinsically the ore is of small 
value.—Las Vegas Review Journal. 


© e e 

Wildlife Magazine Sold... 

PHOENIX—tThe January issue of 
Wildlife-Sportsmen was the first under 
new ownership of Ernest Douglas and 
Clarence Powell, veteran publishers of 
Arizona Farmer. Ralph O. Brown of 
Phoenix is managing editor, Mr. Doug- 
las, editor. Although in no sense a 
house organ of the association, the 
magazine will continue to disseminate 
important news of the Arizona Game 
Protective Association. — Mojave 
County Miner. 


+d & ° 
Javelina on the Table... 

TUCSON — During a brief open 
season every spring, javelina shooting 
is popular. Sportsmen are anxious to 
do something with the meat besides 
throw it away. Unless two musk 
glands in the back are removed im- 
mediately after killing, the meat, which 
is usually tough and stringy, becomes 
permeated with a vile flavor. 

The State Game Commission plans 
to furnish dressed carcasses to the 
domestic science department of the 
University of Arizona for experimental 
purposes.—Los Angeles Times. 


& e G 

Big Buffalo Bagged... 

PHOENIX—During a state-super- 
vised buffalo hunt the biggest buffalo 
ever shot in the southwest was bagged. 
Estimated weight was 1000 pounds on 
the hoof. Eighty-year-old Dale Bum- 
stead was the hunter. — Tombstone 
Epitaph. 





GEIGER COUNTER — Nucleus, $16, Postpaid. 
You add battery and phones to make a reli- 
able, sensitive, beta-gamma detector at low- 
est possible cost. Free informative literature. 
Westcoast Products, Dept. D-M, 8227 Grove, 
Sunland, California. 


DESERT TEA. One pound one dollar postpaid. 
Greasewood Greenhouses, Lenwood, Barstow, 
California. 


MINIATURE MODELS of covered wagons, stage 
coaches, surrey (with horses to match), ox 
carts and oxen, chuck wagons fully illustrated 
in our handsome free folders. Send today. 
Tontz’ Country Store, Elsinore 1, California. 


MODERN MESQUITE table lamps. A real gift, 
handmade on the desert. Nicely finished. 
Guaranteed to please. Size 4x4x10, only $7.00 
without shade. Prepaid. D. R. Jones, crafts- 
man, 271 E. Andreas Road, Palm Springs, 
California. 


DESERT MAGAZINE 
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CALIFORNIA 
Road Paving Will Help Mining .. . 
GOLDFIELD—Construction of a 
paved road to Scotty’s Castle in Cali- 
fornia, may have a stimulating influ- 
ence on Nevada mining and milling 
activity. It is reported George Lippin- 
cott, owner of the Sun Battery Co., 
will erect a concentrating plant at Bon- 
nie Clair for treating such base metals 
as lead and zinc. Lippincott has 18 
valuable claims in the Ubehebe district. 
With water available at Bonnie Clair 
and a paved highway connecting with 
Salt Lake City smelters, Lippincott 
reasons construction of a plant on the 
Castle Road will materially reduce 
transportation costs. If and when the 
plant is erected, it is reported custom 
ore will also be accepted.—Goldfield 


News. 
e e e 


Oil Eradicates Weeds... 
COACHELLA — James Dewlen, 
county weed control inspector, says 
Johnson grass has been eradicated 
along Valley roads through the use of 
weed-oil which has also been used on 
700 acres of grape land. Oil is also 
cleaning up morning glory. Corn, cot- 
ton and grapes lead in infestation, fol- 
lowed by dates, alfalfa and citrus. 
Only 244 acres of idle land are in- 
fested—The Desert Barnacle. 








Searles Lake Fish Fossil Found... 


TRONA — Ralph Merrill, Searles 
Lake mineralogist, recently discovered 
a well preserved fossil of a 10 inch 
fish in a core of material taken at the 
68 foot depth. Strata at that depth is 
believed to date back some 10,000 
years. This is the first form of animal 
life ever recovered from core drillings. 
—Trona Argonaut. 

e * e 
Joshua Tree Area to be Mined... 

JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT—Jack Ross, Riverside 
county recorder says the Joshua Tree 
area is considered one of the best 
mining locations in southern Califor- 
nia. Reopening of a large portion of 
the National Monument to mining is 
expected to result in considerable ac- 
tivity. Good prospects for the discov- 
ery of uranium and other strategic 
minerals are believed to exist.—The 
Humboldt Star. 


Almonds Blossom on the Desert... 

QUARTZ HILL—The Second an- 
nual Almond Blossom Festival at 
Quartz Hill in the Antelope Valley is 
scheduled for Sunday, March 11. The 
Festival queen will be crowned at a 
Hanger Dance at the Quartz Hill Air- 
port, Saturday, March 10, followed 
by a Sunday “Fly-In” breakfast at 
the Airport Dude Ranch. At noon a 





FURNACE CREEK INN “*;'" 
FURNACE CREEK RANCH evrorean pian 


ta Romantic DEATH VALLEY 


Luxurious desert oasis. Sunny days... cool nights. Riding 
... swimming ...golf...tennis...exploring. Contact 
travel agents or Death Valley Hotel Co., Ltd., 510 West 
6th Street, Los Angeles, MAdison 2511. 











River Vacations 
1951 


Boating Trips in Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
and New Mexico 


SAN JUAN & COLORADO RIVERS 
Bluff, Utah at Lees Ferry, Arizona 
Three trips 
May 1 to May 11 
May 14 to May 24 
June 12 to June 22 


Shiprock, New Mexico to Lees Ferry, Ariz. 


May 27 to June 9 
Fares: 11 days $175 
Fares: 14 days $225 
Also boating trips scheduled for 
July, August, September 
WRITE: 
LARABEE AND ALESON 
WESTERN RIVER TOURS 
Richfield, Utah 











~ GEE TWICE AS MUCH... IN NEW LUXURY! 


on your trip East. . .Two different, luxurious 
trips—in one! They’re yours—on a roundtrip 
ticket between California and the East on S.P. 


Here’s why: Southern Pacific—and only S.P— 


offers a choice of fowr totally different cross- 





; ‘ 
Golden State 


Los Angeles - Chicago 


The all-streamlined Golden 

State goes more places direct: 

through service to Chicago, 
New York, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis... conven- 
ient connections for other Mid- 
west and Eastern points. Full 
choice of luxurious, light- 
weight Pullman and reserved- 
seat reclining chair car accom- 
modations . . . and a smooth- 
gliding ride on a roadbed built 
q for speed with comfort. 
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country routes and America’s newest, most 
modern extra-fare trains. You'll actually see twice 
as much if (as per this example) you... 


GO ONE WAY-—RETURN ANOTHER 





Los Angeles - New Orleans 


A $15,000,000 luxury hotel 
on wheels, offering a won- 
derful way East by South: 
Los Angeles-New Orleans 
in a record 42 hours, con- 
necting there with crack 
trains to Chicago, to New 
York, and into Florida. The 
NEW Sunset has every con- 
ceivable convenience... all- 
room sleeping cars... 
dreamy, reserved-seat 


SUNSET LIMITED | 





“Sleepy Hollow” chair cars, . 





Southern Pacific 
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BINOCULAR 
See WMLUES 
BUSHNELL'’s 33 Models 
NEW FREE ] 95 
CATALOG! UP 







Guaranteed to give you more and “ MF j 

| save you money on every popular model. 
Don’t overpay! Compare BUSHNELL’S before 

you buy. Send for FREE CATALOG and 


Free Book’ How To Select Binoculars’ 
|_ ABUSHINELL Bnocutar 2?" 023, eanel suiting 




















BORREGO VALLEY 


A beautiful desert at 500 ft. altitude 
—protected by majestic mountains. 
Away from crowds. 


PEACEFUL SERENE 


Here at sensible prices you can find 
everything from a cabin site to ex- 
pensive ranches. Drive over and let’s 
talk about it. 


Rear Admiral RALPH WOOD (Ret.) 








CAND BARGAINS 


Our organization has a fine selection of 
RAW, VIRGIN, UNIMPROVED desert lands 
at very low prices and the easiest terms 
anywhere. Examples: 160 acres about 5 
miles West of Barstow, California. Only 
$975.00 (full price). Little as $20.00 down, 
$20.00 per month handles it. 

80 acres about 32 miles Northeast of Lan- 
caster, California, $975.00, same terms. 

41 acres with over quarter mile frontage 
on Highway 395 about 11 miles North of 
Adelanto, California, $900.00, same terms. 
Act now before further credit restrictions. 
Full oil & mineral rights included in any 
purchase. 

PON & CO. 


711 N. Azusa Ave., Azusa, Calif., Dept. D.M. 





parade, featuring floats, riding groups 
and bands, will wind through bloom- 
ing almond orchards where 2500 acres 
cover the slopes of Portal Ridge. The 
afternoon will be given to a gymkhana 
at the Dude Ranch stables and an Air 
Show at the airport. 
. e e 

One Man Town... 

JACUMBA—W. A. Hanson, Ful- 
lerton, California, recently re-pur- 
chased Jacumba, California at a fore- 
closure sale for $216,593.37, the exact 
amount of a first trust deed plus costs. 

Present population of the mountain 
resort is 450. Included with property 
and buildings are a rodeo grounds and 
water system for entire district. Phil- 
lard, Inc., of San Diego, has owned 
and operated Jacumba, founded by 
Bert Vaughn of San Diego, 30 years 
ago.—The Yuma Daily Sun. 

e & e 

Wildlife Enemies Trapped... 

INDEPENDENCE — About 157 
hunters and trappers accounted for 
75,008 fur-bearers and predatory ani- 
mals during 1949-50 fiscal year says 
the division of Fish and Game. Ene- 
mies included 13,511 coyotes, 5729 
bobcats and 243 mountain lions, cost- 
ing federal state and county govern- 
ments $673,785. Commercial trap- 
pers received $266,391 for their an- 
nual take. The department transferred 
225 nuisance beavers to higher ground. 
—Inyo Independent. 





LUXURY CLIMATE 


(Not luxury prices) Wide acre and larger 
homesites overlooking beautiful valley, util. 
ine]. from $850. All year health spot. Mod- 
erate el. Unhampered building. Letter 
brings maps, new bargain list. 


LUCERNE VALLEY SUN 
Lucerne Valiey, California 
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ASK YOUR CONTRACTOR ABOUT “PRECISION BUILT” 


RED CINDER BLOCKS 


Somes of Distinction 


DESERT CINDER BLOCKS FOR 


Transit Mixed Concrete Co. 


3464 E. Foothill Blvd., Pasadena 8 
RYAN 1-6329 or Corona Phone 1340 


You'll have year 
around comfort 
with 


"Precision Built" 


RED CINDER OR 
PUMICE BLOCKS 


PLANS AVAILABLE 
DESERT HOMES 








Wild Game Club Elects Officers . , , 

COACHELLA — Coachella Valley 
Wild Game Propagation Club has 
elected the following officers for 195]: 
Dr. C. W. Hatch, president; Frank 
Wilson, first vice president; A. E, 
Swindler, second vice president; C. R. 
Kollenborn, secretary-treasurer; John 
Vevers, chief poacher; Ed Atwater 
and Ray Schisler, new directors. The 
club plans to build warm water sport 
fishing ponds in the Valley.—The Des- 


ert Barnacle. 
cs * e 


Passengers Prefer Autos... 

EL CENTRO — For 30 years a 
mixed train of passengers and freight 
has chugged over the 120 miles of 
grade between this city and San Diego 
—and now the passenger service has 
been discontinued. The San Diego & 
Arizona railroad, financed originally 
by the Spreckels millions, but long 
owned by the Southern Pacific, except 
for short periods has never been a 
profitable operation, and with the 
building of paved Highway 80 over 
the mountains between Imperial Val- 
ley and the coast its passenger busi- 
ness has dropped almost to nil.—IJm- 
perial Valley Weekly. 

e * td 
Mecca Easter Pageant Announced 

MECCA -— The 1951 Easter pag- 
eant, “The Master Passes By,” which 
is staged in a natural setting in Box 
Canyon, seven miles east of Mecca, 
is scheduled for the evenings of March 
23-24. The one act drama, in three 
scenes, by Helen Drusilla Bell, is based 
on an attempt by a group of Jesus’ 
friends to persuade Pilate not to cru- 
cify the Master. The production is 
under the direction Major D. B. W. 


Alexander. 
e e e 


NEVADA 


Frogging Not Fishing... 
AUSTIN — According to the laws 
of Nevada, when you go frogging 
you're not fishing but hunting, because 
a frog is a game animal. At the same 
time, where the nocturnal songsters 
abound they may not be hunted with 
firearms. Since Nevada laws prohibit 
taking game animals other than with 
a gun or bow and arrow, who’s going 
to do what about the frog.—Reese 


Piver Reveille. 
cs @ . 


Deer Mittens for Men... 

CARSON CITY—The Nevada Fish 
and Game Commission urges hunters 
to turn in deer skins to their local hide 
buyers so they can be sold to tanners 
making military glove leather. Trig- 
ger finger arctic mittens of deer skin 
leather give maximum protection in 
cold climates, according to the office 
of the Quarter-master General at Chi- 
cago. — Mineral County Independent 
News. 
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Davis Dam Power Plant Operating 

BOULDER CITY — Secretary of 
the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, offi- 
cially started the first generator in the 
new Davis Dam power plant on the 
Colorado river between Arizona and 
Nevada. When the five generators are 
installed they will have a total capac- 
ity of 225,000 kilowatts, the nation’s 
fourth largest hydro-electric plant. 
Davis Dam is located at Pyramid Can- 
yon, 67 miles below Hoover Dam. 
The waters are already backing up to 
form Lake Mojave, which is expected 
to rival Lake Mead in beauty and 
recreational facilities. It is expected 
the Davis Dam power plant will be 
generating to its full capacity by next 
summer.—Pioche Record. 

* e e 

Mine Loans Involve Red Tape .. . 

PIOCHE — According to Business 
Week, those seeking mine loans should 
(1) apply quickly; (2) cut your loan 
request to a minimum; (3) tie your 
need for money closely to defense 
contracts. The Defense production 
Act provides $600-million for defense 
loans immediately and authorized $1.4- 
billion when and if Congress deems it 
necessary. The four loan certifying 
agencies; Commerce, Interior, Agri- 
cultural Departments and Defense 
Transportation Administration — will 
screen applications from industries in 
their respective fields, issuing certifi- 
cates for loans after clearing them 
through NSRB. Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation makes the actual 
loans.—Pioche Record. 


Do Not Trespass... 

LAS VEGAS—Officials of the Las 
Vegas office of the Atomic Energy 
Commission warn all unauthorized 
persons to stay off the Las Vegas 
Bombing and Gunnery Range. For 
national security reasons there will be 
no public announcement prior to any 
tests that are conducted on the range. 
Unauthorized persons who pass inside 
the limits of the bombing and gunnery 
range may be injured as a result of 
test activities. “We cannot guarantee 
the safety of such unauthorized per- 
sons who enter the range or fly above 
it,” warns the officials. “We are con- 
cerned about careless, curious and 
hard-to-reach persons.” — Tonopa 
Times. 


* e e 

New Recreation Area Considered 

LAKE LAHONTAN—Recreational 
development is being tentatively con- 
sidered on a 636-acre tract on the 
northwest shore of Lake Lahontan, 
Nevada. Contour surveys and draw- 
ings of the Bosserman holdings have 
been complete, engineer Clyde Gum- 
mow announced recently. Represen- 
tatives of the California Bosserman 
holdings are expected to visit Lake 
Lahontan in the near future to make 
plans for the development. — Fallon 
Standard. 


+ e e 
More Land for Veterans... 

LAS VEGAS—Opening of an area 
of land about four miles southeast of 
Las Vegas, Nevada, to veterans of 
World War II, under a lease and pur- 
chase plan, has been announced by 
Senator George W. Malone on infor- 
mation from the Interior Department. 
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Announcement 


We are pleased to announce that on 
March | the editorial and business offices 
of the Lapidary Journal will be moved to 
the spacious Pueblo building of the Desert 
Magazine at Palm Desert, 
where the Journal also will be printed. All 
future correspondence should be ad- 


dressed to The Lapidary Journal, Palm 


LELANDE QUICK 
Editor and Publisher 


California, 
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Enjoy the most wonderful ride of 
your life, on the »ew Super Chief. 


New comfort—gliding on 
cushioned springs. New ideas— 
the Pleasure Dome brings you a 
breathtaking view of the colorful 
Southwest. Beautiful all-room 
accommodations pamper you 
every short minute of the way. 


The Turquoise Room provides 
intimate surroundings for cock- 
tails and relaxation, or for private 
dinners and parties. The only 
private dining. room on wheels. 

On your next trip between Los 
Angeles and Chicago, enjoy the 
exclusive features of the mew Super 
Chief, America’s train of trains. 


C. C. Thompson 


Los Angeles 14 


New Santa fe 
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Five year leases at an annual rental 
of $5.00, payable for the entire period 
in advance, contain an option to pur- 
chase at $10.00 an acre at the end of 
the first year—The Humboldt Star. 


* © e 

Nevada Power Needs Mount... 

HENDERSON—A summary of the 
recent power market survey for this 
region by the federal power commis- 
sion discloses power requirements of 
the Lower Colorado river basin, which 
includes southern California, Arizona 
and southern Nevada, will be two and 
a half times as great in 1970 as they 
were in 1948. In addition to present 
planned capacity expansion, another 
five million kilowatts will be needed 
bv 1970, the report estimates. The 
report makes it obvious that all power 
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Find out about BRAND 
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Write for literature and prices. 


“Proper selection of food today gives 
you HEALTH tomorrow!” 
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TRAVEL MAPS FOR 
QUICK REFERENCE 


Every month Desert Magazine 
carries two or three maps especi- 
ally drawn for readers who come 
to the desert for recreation or field 
trips. 

These maps are best retained 
for permanent reference by filing 
your copy of Desert Magazine 
each month in one of the loose- 
leaf binders supplied by the 
magazine publishers. 

Covered with imitation leather 
and gold embossed, each binder 
holds 12 copies. They are easy 
to insert and they lay flat when 


open. 
MAILED POSTPAID FOR 
$2.00 
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users, including those in southern Ne- 
vada, should contemplate and initiate 
plans for some sort of fuel capacity to 
supplement present and contemplated 
hydro-electric capacity, which may 
presently be installed or contemplated 
for installation in the near future.— 
Las Vegas Review Journal. 
e € & 


NEW MEXICO 

Poisonous Weed Threatens Cattle 

CARLSBAD—Ivan Watson, exten- 
sion animal husbandman at New Mex- 
ico A. & M. warns of a fast spreading 
poisonous weed, halogeton, native of 
the Caspian Sea region, and related to 
the Russian thistle. It was first noted 
15 years ago in Elko County, Nevada. 
From there it spread to Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Montana and California, 
and could spread into New Mexico. It 
brings sudden death to both cattle and 
sheep feeding on it in late fall and 
winter. Oxalic acid, the poisonous 
substance in the weed, combines with 
the calcium in blood serum. From 
half a pound to a pound and a half of 
dry weed (depending on the size of 
the animal) will kill a sheep. Where 
there is no other plant cover, halogeton 
blankets the land. Since it competes 
poorly with other plants, Watson feels 
therein may lie the remedy. — Eddy 
County News. 

oa @ e 

Indian Weather Predictions . . . 

AZTEC—Indians have been cred- 
ited with being able to tell by Septem- 
ber what kind of a winter would fol- 
low. Although this has never been 
proved, the Navajo prefers to figure 
it out his own way. At first those 
owning radios listened to them for 
weather reports. Predictions were dif- 
ficult due to varying altitudes and re- 
moteness. Now the Navajo classes 
Uncle Sam’s weather reports with 
other agreements he has had with the 
government, designating the radio 
“heap big wind.”—Aztec Independent 
Review. 
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New Kind of Game Planted .. . 


SANTA FE—Eight Barbary sheep, 
native to North Africa, have been 
planted in the remote rocky Canadian 
Canyon west of Mills. Elliott Barker, 
state game warden, said it is hoped 
the sheep will multiply and furnish a 
new game animal.—Yuma Daily Sun. 


Forest Service Tames West... . 

ALBUQUERQUE — A report on 
forest service activities in Arizona and 
New Mexico released by assistant re- 
gional forester Clifford McDuff states 
that during the past four years in the 
two-state area the service has put up 
1800 miles of new range fence with 
the help of the ranchers; developed 
617 new stock watering places and 
reseeded 8128 acres of grass on de- 
teriorated range land.—Gallup Inde- 
pendent. 

e & e 

Rainmaking Dust Bowl Threat... . 


SANTA FE—Senator Clinton An- 
derson charges present rainmaking 
activities may be a case of “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul” unless some con- 
trols are put into effect. Future farm- 
ers may be stealing clouds from each 
other, he points out. The result, ac- 
cording to Anderson, could easily be 
that all clouds would be so heavily 
over-seeded there would be no rainfall 
in New Mexico and throughout the 
southwest. He cites conditions in the 
middle Rio Grande Valley where farm- 
ers are being forced to dig wells be- 
cause of lack of rainfall. A state offi- 
cial reports New Mexico’s Rio Grande 
watershed is virtually bankrupt, and 
places the blame on rainmakers. Rob- 
ert McKinney, chairman of New Mex- 
ico’s economic development, says the 
state is water bankrupt unless some- 
thing is done at once to develop and 
conserve water resources. He also 
places the blame on rainmakers who 
have been seeding clouds in the upper 
Rio Grande watershed. This seeding 
might intercept normal motion of 
winter storms to New Mexico from the 
northwest, according to McKinney.— 
Humboldt Star. 


e e e 

Indian Trade Training Planned... 

GALLUP—tThe government, organ- 
ized labor and contractors are plan- 
ning an on-the-job training course for 
Navajo and Hopi Indians. If this 
project, the first of its kind, proves 
successful it will be tried on other 
reservations, with the Papago tribe of 
southern Arizona next in line. Short 
term training, such as truck driving 
and time keeping as well as appren- 
ticeship training requiring two to four 
years’ experience will be available.— 
Gallup Independent. 
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New Mexico’s Highways Improve 

ALAMAGORDO — New Mexico 
highways that cost $130,000,000 to 
build cost an average of $319.15 per 
mile to maintain for the fiscal year 
1948-1949, about half the average 
cost per mile for the United States as 
a whole. The earliest mention of New 
Mexico roads was in 1598, when Juan 
de Onate and his colonists used “El 
Camino Real,” now a portion of U. 
S. 85. Until 1848 the Santa Fe Trail 
provided the main trade route for 
trappers and traders. It was not until 
about 1903 that automobile travel 
necessitated better road development. 
below 
proper maintenance standards. Ac- 
cording to the Maintenance Division 
it will cost $5 million a year for the 
next four years to bring them up to 
standard.—Alamogordo News. 

e e 

New Pecos Dam Proposed .. . 


CARLSBAD — The United States 
engineers are proposing to build a new 
dam 40 miles north of Alamogordo 
Dam, altering the present flood con- 
trol and water provision units in the 
immediate area. The plan proposes a 
retention dam and reservoir in the 
vicinity of Los Esteros, seven miles 
above Santa Rosa on the Pecos River. 
—Eddy County News. 

e e e 

ALAMOGORDO — A new chemi- 
cal used in aerial sprays is proving 
successful in killing mesquite and may 
offer for the first time a mass method 
for fighting the growth in less arid 
sections of range country. — Alamo- 
gordo News. 

e e e 
UTAH 
New Resort in the Making . . . 

DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT—Lodore Canyon of the Green 
River in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, beautiful but so rugged only a 
few have seen it during the past eighty 
years, will attract thousands of visitors 
when Echo Park Dam is constructed. 
At present the only way into “lost” 
Lodore Canyon is over the western 
falls and rapids in special cataract 
boats handled by experienced rapids- 
shooters. The trip involves days of 
running perilous rapids, strewn with 
boats that have failed to negotiate 
them. Some cliffs along the canyon 
reach 3000 feet above the river bed. 
Cedar, box elders and willows grow 
at the foot of the cliffs. Cougar and 
bobcat tracks are found at Pat’s Hole. 
After Pot Creek the river narrows with 
the water tearing through a gorge only 
thirty yards wide. Beyond Hell’s Half 
Mile the canyon formations flatten and 
the rapids diminish. At Pat’s Hole at 
the mouth of the Yampa, the water is 
calm.—Vernal Express. 
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Transfer Imminent... 


BRIGHAM CITY—It is expected 
decision on the site for transfer of the 
U. S. Indian Service Bureau from 
Washington, D. C., will be made soon, 
according to W. Vosco Call, president 
of the Box Elder Chamber of Com- 
merce. Call reports the support of 
the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce has been obtained for the move 
of the bureau to Brigham City. He 
said bankers and business men of Salt 
Lake City are willing to finance con- 
struction of 150 houses for the use of 
employes of the Indian service. The 
rest of the housing for the 220 em- 
ployees would be absorbed by apart- 
ment houses in Brigham City. Call 
draws attention to the desirability of 
locating the Indian service in Brigham 
City where the Indian school is already 
located.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

e e a 
Beavers vs. Engineers... 


SALT LAKE CITY—Fort Douglas 
engineers and a colony of beavers are 
at war. During 1949 the engineers 
demolished beaver dams in Red Rock 
Canyon and rebuilt several miles of 
road that had been undercut by a 
creek the beavers had diverted. Dur- 
ing 1950 the beavers increased to 300, 
rebuilding their old dams and adding 
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another between Emigrant and Red 
Butte creeks, periodically flooding 
Wasatch boulevard. Captain Robert 
Burns, Fort Douglas engineer, feels 
another demolition campaign inade- 
quate but that live trapping might be 
satisfactory.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

Sd a e 
Travelers Increase... 

ZION NATIONAL PARK — De- 
cember travel in Utah’s National Parks 
was up according to Supt. Charles J. 
Smith, Bryce Canyon visitors were 
double those in 1949 while Zion 
showed a 20 percent increase.—Salt 
Lake Tribune. 
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San Juan and Colorado 
River Expeditions 


Seven-day voyage through the scenic 
canyon wonderland of Utah and Arizona. 
Boats leaving Mexican Hat, Utah, May 1, 
11, 21 and June 25. Trips end at Lee’s 
Ferry. 


Fare $200 a person. Party rates $200 
for first person and $150 for each addi- 
tional member of party. Includes meals, 
bedrolls, waterproof containers for camera 
equipment. 


SPECIAL TRIPS: May 31 and June 12 
are the embarkation dates for two lei- 
surely 10-day trips from Mexican Hat to 
Lee's Ferry. These trips designed especi- 
ally for photographers and scientists who 
want extra time for exploration. Fare $235 
with reduced party rates. 


“ _..A flight on the magic carpet of 
adventure into a canyon wilderness of 
indescribable beauty and_ grandeur.” 
wrote Randall Henderson in the Desert 
Magazine. 


For detailed information write to— 
J. Frank Wright, Blanding, Utah, or 


Mexican Hat Expeditions 


(Successors to Nevills Expeditions, world- 
famous River exploration trips) 


P. O. BLUFF, UTAH 
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Indian Land Exchange Discussed 
SALT LAKE — Representatives of 
Ute Indian tribes from Uintah and 


federal officials to discuss land trans- 
fers, thus paving the way for a peace- 
able settlement between Indians and 
white stockmen. A plan has been for- 





Ouray reservations met with state and 
* Desert Magazine’s monthly quiz is a liberal 
Desert Quiz education in the geography, history, botany, 
mineralogy and lore of the desert country. 
Studious readers take the quiz each month, not merely to test their knowl- 
edge but to gain new facts about this interesting land and its history. 12 
to 14 correct answers is fair, 15 to 17 is good, 18 or over is exceptional. 

The answers are on page 45. 


1—According to legend the Lost Dutchman mine of Arizona is located 


in the—Harqua Hala range......... Superstition Mountains......... Camel- 
back Mountain......... White Mountains......... 
2—A chuckawalla lizard has—Two feet......... Pour fet......... Eight 
meee Crawls on its belly......... 
3—Your best view of the Wasatch Mountains would be obtained from— 
Teese... Santa Fe......... Reno......... Salt Lake City......... 
4—In locating a mining claim the location notice should be placed—At 
point of discovery......... In all four corners......... In the center of the 
claim......... On the nearest mountain peak......... 
5—Betatakin is the name of—A Hopi chief......... Ute Indian reserva- 
wie... Old Indian cliff dwelling......... Ceremonial god of the 
Navajo......... 
6—A mano was used by the Indians to—Kill game......... Grind seeds......... 
Adorn the medicine man......... Offer prayers to the gods......... 
7—If you owned a cinnabar mine with a mill for processing the ore you 
would ship your product to market in—Flasks......... Ingots......... 
Bags... ales......... 
8—Mangus Colorado was a chief of the—Apaches......... Yumas......... 
Pueblo Indians......... Paiutes......... 
9—“The Goosenecks” are in the — Colorado River......... San Juan 
Raver......... Green River......... Rio Grande Rivert......... 
10—Bill ‘Williams River in Arizona was named for a famous—Stage 
coach driver......... Steamboat captain....... . Army Officer......... Moun- 
tain Man......... 
11—The book “What Kinda Cactus Izzat?” was written by—Edmund C. 
Jacger......... Philip Munz......... A. D. Houghton......... Reg Man- 
a 
12—The blossom of the chuperosa or humming bird flower is—Red......... 
wee... Yellow......... Lavender......... 
13—The famous Bird Cage theater is located in — Virginia City, Ne- 
aoa Searchlight, Nevada ......... Tombstone, Arizona ......... 


Needles, California......... 
14—Going south from Tucson to Sonora you would cross the interna- 


tional boundary at — Douglas ......... San Luis ......... MMOD ......-:. 
Nogales......... 

15—Canyon de Chelly is on the reservation of the—Zuni Indians......... 
Supai Indians......... Navajo Indians......... Apache Indians......... 

16—The mission at Ganado, Arizona, is sponsored by the—Methodist 
Church......... Presbyterian Church......... Catholic Church......... Bap- 
tist Church......... 

17—Dipodomy is the name of a—Desert rodent......... Bird......... Rep- 


a Wild hog......... 
18—The river which flows through Zion National Park is — The 


Virgin......... Escalante......... Patea......... Gevier......... 
19—Camino is a Spanish word in common use in the Southwest, meaning 
—River......... Mountain......... Highway......... Village......... 
20—Capitol Reef National Monument is in—New Mexico......... or 
Nevada......... California......... 
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mulated whereby the federal govern. 
ment turns over to the state land out- 
side the reservation for the same state 
owned acreage within.— The Vernal 
Express. 

S e & 


New Bridge Needed .. . 

MOAB—Ever increasing traffic on 
U. S. 160, the all-weather road from 
the southern and south central states 
to the central west and Pacific north- 
west, has focused attention on the 
weakest spot on the highway, the old 
wagon bridge across the Colorado at 
Moab. This 40-year-old structure is 
being strengthened and a new floor is 
being installed. However, a new bridge 
is a crying necessity, since the repairs 
can last only a year or two at best. 
Experienced engineers do not mini- 
mize the possibility the bridge may 
drop into the river at any time. The 
loss of the bridge would be a blow to 
scutheastern Utah. All heavy traffic 
would have to be diverted 500 miles. 
A vast amount of defense traffic uses 
highway 160 every day of the year. It 
is also the chief artery for transporta- 
tion of vital uranium ores.—Times In- 
dependent. 

« © e 

Mild Winter Helps Wildlife .. . 

VERNAL — Fred Reynolds, game 
warden, reports good range conditions 
in Dry Fork, Taylor and Brush creek 
mountain areas. Deer were well scat- 
tered and in fine condition. Numbers 
in individual herds were less than last 
year. Only old mountain lion tracks 
were encountered. Streams were all 
open, rare for this time of year, giving 
fish better growing opportunities. A 
normal number of pheasants have been 
seen, indicating the next shoot will be 
good. Quail, which are being fed, are 
increasing. Other birds are fending 
for themselves. Reynolds reports a 
drive is on to reduce magpies, which 
eat both the eggs and young of pheas- 
ants.—Vernal Express. 

6 e e 


Plaster Replica Shown... 

SALT LAKE CITY—The Univer- 
sity of Utah recently put a plaster rep- 
lica of the reptile Seymouria on display. 
The plaster skeleton of the 200,000,- 
000 year old fossil, dug up in the Per- 
mian red beds of Texas, was made for 
the University by the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York City. There 
is only one original. The Seymouria, 
often called the grandfather of the 
dinosaurs, is believed to be the ances- 
tor of all reptiles and four-legged ani- 
mals, according to Prof. W. L. Stokes, 
university paleontologist. The univer- 
sity recently traded the shoulder of a 
dinosaur, dug up near Jensen. in 1924, 
for three nlaster fossils of the Sey- 
mouria.—Salt Lake Tribune. 
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MINES AND MINING. 


Aztec, New Mexico... 


Two new gas wells on the Oswell 
lease brought in early in January fur- 
ther confirmed Aztec as an impor- 
tant producer in the San Juan basin 
oil and gas field. The gas was tapped 
in Mesa Verde sand three miles from 
town.—A ztec Independent Review. 

e * e 


Austin, Nevada... 


Due to odd and unusual minerals 
of numerous types, engineers have 
described the Austin area as a “min- 
eral curiosity shop” that can jump into 
prominence over night. Washington 
keeps a careful record of minerals 
whose value is not yet fully recognized. 
One local metal, indium, previously 
used chiefly in the manufacture of 
cheap plated silverware, came into 
importance with the development of 
jet planes. Engineers are of the opin- 
ion Austin’s future, if any, as a mining 
center will come chiefly from produc- 
tion of base metals and unusual ones, 
as research in many fields goes for- 
ward.—The Humboldt Star. 


wo e e 
Albuquerque, New Mexico... 


Large and small mining and indus- 
trial concerns, government agencies 
and individuals are scouting for suit- 
able manganese deposits to feed steel 
mills sunnlying military and civilian re- 
duirements. The General Services 
Administration in Washington is said 
to be anxious to work out contracts 
with private enterprises to purchase 
large quantities of manganese that will 
meet rigid specifications required bv 
steel makers. A contract for 50,000 
tons of manganese has been awarded 
to U. S. Ferro Metals Corporation. 
They will erect a metallurgical nlant 
in Deming.—The Pioche Record. 


e a & 
Lone Pine, California .. . 

Donald F. McGrew, president of 
the U. S. Tintype Corporation of Oak- 
land, announces he has made applica- 
tion to the U. S. Bureau of Mines for 
$2,500,000 loan to start large scale 
development on a cassiterite (chief 
source of native tin) deposit in the 
Argus Range, New Coso mining dis- 
trict. McGrew claims assays average 
better than two percent tin, with over 
200,000 tons of ore in sight. Fissures 
show cassiterite to a depth of 150 feet. 
The new town on the site will be called 
Thunder Mountain, with jobs for over 
100; veterans preferred.—Inyo Inde- 
pendent. 
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Salt Lake City ... 

Uranium activity in the Intermoun- 
tain area has been given impetus by 
the announcement of the Vitro Chem- 
ical company that refining facilities 
are to be established here. The Vitro 
company has purchased the Salt Lake 
Kalunite plant from J. R. Simplot of 
Boise, Idaho. Mr. Simplot is to remain 
with the new operators as vice-presi- 
dent. The million dollar wartime plant 
is to be rehabilitated to process ura- 
nium ores for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and for other strategic minerals 
and chemicals.—The Mining Record. 

& eo e 


Battle Mountain, Nevada... 

Ford T. Frost of Ogden, Utah, is 
reported to have taken a lease on the 
Needle Peak fluor spar mine owned by 
Marius Allard and Ted Johanson and 
plans to begin operations soon. Road 
building equipment already has been 
moved in. Encouraged by the Geneva 
Steel company, because of the need 
for ore of this type for metallurgical 
purposes, development work has been 
in progress at the property for some 
time.—The Humboldt Star. 

& e e 
Round Mountain, Nevada... 


Round Mountain Gold Dredging 
Corporation is treating 17,000 tons 
of ore daily in its new plant. De- 
posits of gold bearing ore on the 
southwest flank of the mountain were 
leased several years ago from the Ne- 
vada Porphyry Gold Mines Inc., on a 
10 percent royalty basis on gravels 
and alluvials and a 6% percent royalty 
on lode deposits, both to run for 30 
years. The plant represents a $3,000,- 
000 investment.—Goldfield News. 


Park City, Utah... 

New Park Mining Company has hit 
ore on the west drift of its Mayflower 
fissure at 1505 feet as well as en- 
countering higher values in the pro- 
lific Pearl fissure. President W. H. H. 
Cranmer announces the company will 
apply for government assistance in 
exploring 475 acres of East Utah 
Mining Company, of which it recently 
obtained voting control. The com- 
pany believes a tunnel driven by East 
Utah two years ago was not deep 
enough or in the correct area to find 
ore in the McHenry fissure. New Park 
has nearly completed its new high- 
speed hoist, which, it is predicted, will 
double rate of production from the 
mine.—The Mining Record. 


Monticello, Utah... 

A flow of gas estimated at 1,500,000 
cubic feet daily was brought in Janu- 
ary 14, at the Sitton No. 1 wildcat 
natural gas well near here. The gas 
was tapped at a depth of 5803 to 5821 
feet.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


a * e 
Tonopah, Nevada... 


Recalling the days when high-grad- 
ing was common practice in the west- 
ern mining camps, a complaint has 
been filed against Clyde Newman on 
a charge of stealing gold-bearing gravel 
from the Round Mountain Gold 
Dredging camp. Superintendent Ed 
Oshin said that he caught the defend- 
ant in the act of taking ore valued at 
from $35 to $75. — The Goldfield 
News. 

© e a 


Las Vegas, Nevada... 


National Lead Company is consid- 
ering production of titanium metal at 
Henderson, at the state owned Basic 
Magnesium Industries site, where it 
has leased an 80 acre tract. The com- 
pany has contracted for power from 
the Colorado River Commission of 
Nevada, 151 million kilowatt hours 
annually. Since titanium is strong, and 
light weight as well as corrosion and 
heat resistant, it is potentially import- 
ant in military equipment. In sponge 
form it is quoted at about $5 per 
pound.—The Mining Record. 

e e * 
Tonopah, Nevada... 


Guided by a letter written 35 years 
ago by Frederick Bradshaw, former 
superintendent of the Tonopah Bel- 
mont Mine, Thomas J. Nicely, with 
Lloyd and Harold Sammons, have lo- 
cated a silver-lead mine in an isolated 
section of the Antelope Mountains 
about 20 miles southeast of Jungo. 
The property contains a vein varying 
in width from three to seven feet. Mr. 
Nicely once owned and operated the 
Tonopah Belmont Mine.—The Min- 
ing Record. 


The California Division of Mines 
recently has issued five special reports 
of mineralogical interest: Special Re- 
port 1-A is Sierra Blanca Limestone 
in Santa Barbara. County, 1-B is The 
Calera Limestone in San Mateo and 
Santa Clara Counties, No. 2 contains 
the geology of part of the Delta-Men- 
dota Canal near Tracy, California. No. 
3 is Commercial Black Granite in San 
Diego County, and No. 4 is Geology 
of the San Dieguito Pyrophyllite Area. 
The California Division of Mines is in 
the Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
Price of the first three of these reports 
is 25 cents each, plus sales tax in Cali- 
fornia. No. 4 is 50 cents. 
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Great Oaks from little acorns grow! It 
was in the August 1942 issue of this maga- 
zine that this column for the amateur gem 
cutter began. It has appeared every month 
without interruption since. Nine years ago 
there was little information available to 
the gem cutting hobbyist about his interest. 

If one had clipped all the gem cutting 
information from all the books in the larg- 
est library at that time the collected data 
would not have filled a large cigar box. 
Today the books on the subject would fill 
a generous shelf in any library. A file of 
the articles about the hobby taken from the 
nation’s leading magazines would make a 
thousand page scrap book. Almost every 
magazine of consequence has given many 
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COVINGTON 8” TRIM SAW 
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pages to the hobby, for its importance as 
a national trend of the pastime of the 
people has been recognized all over the 
land. 


Both National Geographic and Nature 
Magazine have had splendid articles re- 
cently. Collier’s, the Post and many others 
have run articles during the past year. 
About the only important magazine that 
has failed to “discover” the subject is the 
one magazine that is supposed to mirror the 
life of the people—Life. On several occas- 
ions that publication has approached us 
and secured story material, taken pictures, 
etc. Each time we became stirred and en- 
thused at the prospect of a magazine with 
nearly six million circulation devoting space 
to our hobby. But each time the project 
was shelved in favor of a fox kill, a square 
dance, a barbecue or something believed of 
greater interest. Almost every Sunday news- 
paper with a magazine supplement has fea- 
tured some local rockhound’s work or a 
show of a local group. 

Through the first years this column ap- 
peared we published the fundamental in- 
formation on cutting and polishing. We 
have not repeated this information because 
it is now available in many books. The 
column then resolved itself into a sounding 
board of opinion, reflected the growth of 
the hobby and became a reporting medium 
of developments of interest to the gem 
hobbyist. This column was the first to re- 
port the use of cerium oxide as a good pol- 
ishing agent, the first to report facts about 
the new man-made gem titania and how to 
cut it; the first to offer sensible publicity 
that boosted local showing of gemcraft; the 
first to develop lapidary interest into the 
forming of groups for the purpose of study, 
etc., etc. 


As the column continued our correspon- 
dence became more and more burdensome 
as our readers kept asking for information 
that had been published. Here and there 
among the letters people were saying “can’t 
we have more of the same? The present 
column isn’t enough.” After some serious 
thought over many months we came to the 
conclusion that it was time indeed for the 
lapidaries of America to have their own 
magazine but it was decided to continue 
this page in Desert Magazine. 


We then addressed a circular to the read- 
ers who had written us through the years 
and we were not too surprised when we 
had more than a thousand subscriptions to 
the projected Lapidary Journal before copy 
was in the printer’s hands for the first is- 
sue. After that issue appeared the response 
was rapid and thousands of letters arrived 
saying in effect “just what we have been 
waiting for.” People in the lapvidary equiv- 
ment and supply business and people sell- 
ing gemstones were quick to see the possi- 
bilities of the new medium created just 
for them. 


The Lapidary Journal grew and grew and 
today. as we prepare the first issue in Vol- 
ume Five, we have close to 25,000 readers 
of a beautifully prepared 80-page slick- 
paper magazine that is well illustrated and 
read all over the world. It not only gives 
important cutting information but it pre- 
sents the stories of gems, important news 
about them, travel articles concerning gems, 
ideas and craft information on jewelry 


making, etc. Thousands of our readers wil} 
never cut a gem in their lives but they like 
to read about them. Ten years ago there 
was nothing the American public spent more 
for and knew less about than gems. Today 
it is not unusual for a customer in a jewelry 
store to know more about the merchandise 
he is buying than the proprietor of the store 
himself. 


It became apparent at the end of Volume 
One that we should quit our executive po- 
sition, with one of America’s largest phar- 
maceutical manufacturing concerns, and 
conduct the Journal even though it involved 
some financial sacrifice—to do the thing 
we wanted to do rather than the thing we 
had to do. The move was made and the 
Journal was promoted from our kitchen 
table at home to offices in Hollywood; in- 
creased from a quarterly to a bi-monthly, 

Now we have grown to the point during 
the last year where we need much more 
help and much more room and the burden 
of the Journal has become great. Conse- 
quently we are moving in March to Palm 
Desert, California to the offices of this 
magazine. The Desert Magazine has grown 
phenomenally too in these years and our 
readers know of the magnificent modern 
building built in Pueblo style (the only 
native American architecture) that was 
opened 2% years ago. It has plenty of 
room and is as modern a printing plant as 
exists anywhere. And so the next issue of 
the Lapidary Journal will roll off the presses 
of Desert Magazine and for the first time 
everything will be done under one roof 
and under an arrangement we hope will 
be a long and happy one. It also relieves 
us of a load; the niggling dread that a 
siege of illness or death itself might kill off 
the Journal. Capable hands can now keep 
our beloved property going until other 
arrangements are made in the event of a 
contingency. Statistics show that of all 
magazines started in America less than 
two percent survive five years. We're be- 
ginning our fifth year now and it looks 
from here as if we will make the grade. 


This move means a revolution in our 
personal living too for we had to sell our 
home in Los Angeles and all that went 
with it for our personal possessions did 
not fit in with desert living. But we look 
forward to peace and cleanliness again. 
When we came to Los Angeles it had a 
million inhabitants and it was the most 
charming city in America. Today, with 
two million people, it has become a Pitts- 
burgh with palms, and has lost much of its 
charm because of a_hurly-burly atmos- 
phere brought in by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, another million hustling Americans 
and smelly autos. In the desert we hope to 
achieve a peace long missed and devote 
the rest of our life to continuing a maga- 
zine devoted to America’s fastest growing 
hobby. If you have never seen a copy of 
the Lapidary Journal why not send us a 
quarter (or stamps) for a sample and 
spend a fascinating evening discovering 
the interesting reading it contains? 


In brief conclusion we pay tribute to the 
vision of Editor Randall Henderson of this 
magazine. For after all it was his idea that 
his readers might be interested in a column 
about gem cutting nine long years ago. It 
was our great luck that he asked us to 
write it. His encouragement through the 
years and his broad vision and tolerance 
made the Journal possible and his present 
cooperation insures its continuance. Yes— 
GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS 
GROW! 
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SAN JOSE SOCIETY ANNOUNCES 
SIXTH ANNUAL GEM SHOW 


A gem exhibit affording members an op- 
portunity to display the past year’s work is 
held each year by the San Jose, California, 
Lapidary Society. This year April 21-22 
are the dates. Everything on exhibit will 
be the work of some member. There will 
be nothing for sale and admission is free. 
Agate, jasper, rhodanite and opal are among 
the gem stones to be displayed. This year 
the society expects to feature education in 
lapidary. Information will be on hand as 
to where the material comes from and how 
it looks when slabbed. Also shown will be 
gems mounted in handmade jewelry. 

ee e@ 


FALLON CLUB OF NEVADA 
INSTALLS NEW OFFICERS 


The Fallon Rock and Gem club of Ne- 
vada installed the following officers for 
1951: Harry Ringstrom, president; Oscar 
Engebretson, vice president; Mrs. A. L. 
Robinson, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. L. E. 
Peck, historian. Prior to installation a 
baked ham dinner was served to 30 mem- 
bers and guests. Mrs. Ringstrom announced 
there were 25 teen agers anxious to form a 
Junior Rock and Gem club. It was dis- 
closed there are 225 Rock and Gem clubs 
in the United States with an active mem- 
bership of over 11,000. 


WOMEN ARE HOSTESSES 
AT JANUARY MEETING 


Women of the Los Angeles Lapidary so- 
ciety entertained fellow members with a 
two-act playlet, “We’re Going to the Desert” 
at their January meeting. Between acts, 
Claire Schroeder gave her version of “The 
Thing,” climaxed at the end by Pearl Rob- 
ertson in full rock hunting regalia. Colored 
slides of the California desert were shown 
by Goldie Wood. Joan Bennett showed and 
spoke on desert purpled glassware. She 
says it is not the heat of the sun which 
colors the glass but the reaction of the ultra 
violet (actinia) rays of the sun on certain 
minerals and compounds in the sand used 
in glass manufacture. She also said older 
glass colored more quickly, although some 
modern glass will turn lavender or purple. 
Better grades of modern glass turn a shade 
of citrine. 


NEW CLUB ORGANIZED 
AT TWENTYNINE PALMS 


The Twentynine palms, California, Gem 
and Mineral society with 19 charter mem- 
bers has been organized with Lee McMahon 
as president; Elmer Rapp, vice president; 
Ben Steeg, secretary-treasurer. Meetings are 
Scheduled for the first Tuesday, field trips, 
third Tuesday of each month. At a pre- 
Organization meeting in December, Lelande 
Quick, editor of the Lapidary Journal, spoke 
on the “Third Largest Hobby.” Present at 
this meeting were James Arnold, Rolland 
Willis and Harry Ringwald, all past presi- 
dents of the Los Angeles Mineralogy Soci- 
ety. Arnold was instrumental in organizing 
the local club. All interested in rocks are 
invited to become members of the club. 
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LOS ANGELES COLLEGE 
OFFERS EVENING COURSES 


Los Angeles City College, 855 North 
Vermont Avenue, announces the following 
courses, beginning January 29th: 

Metal Mining — Lecture 7-9 Monday; 
Laboratory 7-10 Wednesday. Course in- 
cludes prospecting, location, development. 
Teacher, Mr. Gordon S. Fay. 

Crystallography — 7-10 Tuesday; 7-9 
Thursday. Course includes study of crystal 
forms, using crystal models and natural 
crystals; construction of crystal models; de- 
velopment of artificial crystals. Teacher, 
Mr. Alfred Livingston. 

Mineralogy 51—7-10 Tuesday; 7-9 Thurs- 
day. Course includes identification of 
minerals through physical properties; cut- 
ting and polishing of gem stones (optional). 

Mineralogy 52 — 7-10 Tuesday; 7-9 
Thursday. Course covers elements of blow- 
pipe analysis. 

Class is open to high school graduates 
and to citizens eighteen years old. No tui- 
tion. Service fee $2.50 per semester covers 
costs except books and supplies. . 

e e e 

N. O. T. S. Rockhounds of Chino Lake, 
California, trekked to Opal Mountain in 
mid-January. Honey and cherry opal were 
located, with an award of $1.00 worth of 
free cutting and polishing in the Lapidary 
Hut for the best specimen. 

eee 


The December issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine carried an excellent 
article “Exploring the World of Gems,” by 
Dr. William F. Foshag, head curator of 
Geology, U. S. National Museum in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Especially commendable are 
the excellent reproductions of real colors. 


The San Diego Mineral and Gem Society 
has elected the following officers for 1951: 
W. L. Wart, president; Charles J. Parsons, 
vice president; Gertrude Ritchie, recording 
secretary; Leslie F. Burns, treasurer; Nellie 
Bryant, corresponding secretary. 
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Agate Jewelry 


Rings — Pendants — Tie Chains 
Brooches — Ear Rings 
Bracelets — Matched Sets 
—Send stamp for price list No. 1— 


Blank Mountings 


Rings — Ear Wires — Tie Chains 
Cuff Links —- Neck Chains 
Bezel — Clevices — Shanks 
Solder — Findings 
—Send stamp for price list No. 2— 


O.R. JUNKINS & SON 


440 N.W. Beach St. 
Newport, Oregon 
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RADIOACTIVE ORE DETECTOR 


This newly developed nuclear instrument is 
a practical tool for the prospector, assayer 
and physicist. It is an optical instrument 
which gives a clear, distinct visual statis- 
tical count of alpba particles (rays) from any 
source. Complete with carrying case, quench- 
er, radio-active samples and instructions on 
its use. Mail your order today—only $5.00 
complete. In Calif. add 3% sales tax. 

Send 10c to cover cost of mailing for large— 
17"°x22""—characteristics chart of important 
uranium and thorium ores of the world, and 
where they are now found. 








Nuclear Division D-4 


11927 WEST PICO BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 















Aere wore “The Gifts 
You've Been Looking Por! 


Petrified Wood, Moss Agate, Chrysocolla 
Turquoise, Jade and Jasper Jewelry 


HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER 
Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings 


SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES 


Write for Folder With Prices 


ELLIOTT’S GEM SHOP 


235 East Seaside Blvd. 
Across from West End of Municipal 


Hours [0 A. M. to 9 P. M. Daily Except Monday 


and Brooches 


LONG BEACH 2, CALIF. 


Auditorium Grounds 
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GEM MART 


ADVERTISING RATE 
8c a Word Minimum $1.00 








BLACK ONYX blanks 25c each.* Red Onyx 
blanks 35c each. -Green Onyx blanks 35c 
each. Prompt service given to mail order 
jobs. All kinds of fine cutting. Juchem Bros., 
315 W. Sth St., Los Angeles 13, California. 


100 POUNDS of Copper and Crystal specimens 
$25.00. Will take part in rocks in trade. 1 
Copper specimen $1.00, 1 Calcite specimen 
$1.00. 1 Aragonite specimen $1.00. All 3 
$2.50 postpaid. L. M. Jones, Box 307, Bisbee, 
Arizona. 


GOLD ORE from fabulous Superstition Moun- 
tains. Seven ounce labeled sack only dollar, 
prepaid. Highly treasured souvenir. J. Post, 
Superstition, Mesa, Arizona. 


MINERAL SETS: 24 Colorful Minerals (iden- 
tified) in 1xl compartments, $3.00 postpaid. 
PROSPECTOR’S SET — 50 minerals (identi- 
fied) in 1x1 compartments in cloth reinforced, 
sturdy cartons, $5.00 postpaid. ELLIOTT 
GEM SHOP, 235 East Seaside Blvd. Long 
Beach 2, California. 


TITANIA GEMS $5.00 per carat for stones over 
3 carats. Also mounted in 14K gold rings. 
All precious gems at lowest prices. Ace 
Lapidary Co., Box 67, Jamaica, N. Y. 


JUST RECEIVED: 4 large shipments of Aus- 
tralian cutting fire Opal. We also now have 
specimen Mexican Fire Opal. Beautiful slabs 
of old time Utah Variscite. Much new cutting 
material in stock. West Coast Mineral Co., 
1400 Hacienda Blvd., La Habra, California. 


ROCK COLLECTORS ATTENTION—The Trail- 
er Rock Store is again open to visitors to 
the area between Palm Springs and Palm 
Desert, Hiway 111. The Rockologist, (Chuck- 
= Slim) Box 181, Cathedral City, Cali- 
ornia. 


TEXAS BLUE TOPAZ, fine facet grade gem 
material, Blue $1.25 per gram, blue white 
50c gram. AGATE, Texas selected mixed, 
yellow, red, green, moss, plum, banded & 
varigated, from Zapata field 75c lb. Postage 
paid on 5 lbs. or over. B. & H. Gem Shop, 
Box 4132, Austin, Texas. 





Fine Quality Gem Materials 
Rough and Slabbed 


Custom Cutting—Your stones cut and pol- 
ished to order. Moderate rates. 


Cabochons—Choice stones in a big variety 
of materials for jewelry making or collectors. 
Lapidary supplies—Including Poly Arbors, 
grinding wheels, Covington Super-charged 
Diamond blades, Sanding cloth, Tin Oxide, 
etc. 


KANE LAPIDARY & SUPPLY 


1737 E. McDowell Road Phoenix, Ariz. 











MINERAL SPECIMENS, slabs or material by 
the pound for cutting and polishing, Carbo- 
rundum wheels Cerium Oxide. Mountings. 
Approval selection sent upon requést. You 
are welcome. A. L. Jarvis, Route 2, Box 125, 
Watsonville, California, on Salinas Highway. 


70 DIFFERENT MINERAL SPECIMENS, 
mounted and labeled in 1’’x1’’ compartments. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Coast Gems & Min- 


erals, Inc., 11669 Ferris Road, El Monte, 
California. 
RADIOACTIVE ORE COLLECTION. Six won- 


derful specimens of Euxenite & Monazite, 
Autunite, Uranophane, Carnotite, Samaraskite 
and Lambertite in neat redwood chest, only 
$2.00 Postpaid! Supply limited—Order now! 
URANIUM PROSPECTORS, Box 604, Stockton, 
California. 


SEND $3.00 for the most beautiful box of speci- 
mens you have ever seen. 20 large colorful 
specimens, boxed and named, postpaid. L. 
M. Jones, Box 307, Bisbee, Arizona 


SIX LARGE SLICES of Arizona Agates, $5.00 
postpaid. Arizona Agate Mines, Cave Creek, 
Arizona. 


FIFTY MINERAL SPECIMENS, %-in. or over, 
boxed, identified, described, mounted. Post- 
paid $4.00. Old Prospector, Box 729 Lodi, 
California. 


If YOU ARE A ROCKHOUND you need the 
Lapidary Journal. Tells how to cut and polish 
rocks, gives news of all mineral-gem groups. 
Tells how to make jewelry, carries ads of 
dealers in supplies, equipment, gems, minerals 
from all over the world. Well illustrated, 
beautifully printed. Subscription $2.00 a year 
—back numbers 50c. Sample Copy 25c if you 
have never subscribed or been sampled. 
LELANDE QUICK, Editor, P. O. Box 1228, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


FOR SALE: Beautiful purple Petrified Wood 
with Uranium, Pyrolusite, Manganite. Nice 
sample $1.00. Postage. Maggie Baker, Wen- 
den, Arizona. 


ATTENTION ROCK COLLECTORS. It will pay 
you to visit the Ken-Dor Rock Roost. We buy, 
sell, or exchange mineral specimens. Visitors 
are always welcome. Ken-Dor Rock Roost, 
419 Sutter, Modesto, California. 


MINERAL SPECIMENS and cutting material of 
all kinds. Gold and Silver jewelry made to 
order. Your stones or ours. 5 lbs. good cutting 
material $4.00 or $1.00 per lb. J. L. James, 
Box 117, Carson City, Nevada. 


ITS BRIGHT GREENS AND WHITES make it 
worthy of a place in your collection. It’s 
highly silicified chrome Diopside; polishes 
into beautiful cabochons. You may order this 
gem material from the discoverer-prospector. 
Send 1.00, 2.00, 3.00, 4.00 or 5.00 dollars for 
your specimen. If you return your specimen 
I’ll return your money. Address orders to 
Eugene A. Bacchi, 3333 Fillmore St., San 
Francisco 23, California. 


A SIX SPECIMEN SELECTION of beautiful 
fluorescents, $8.00. Ask for price list on any 
other fine items now going at bargain prices. 
Jack The Rockhound, P.O. Box 86, Carbon- 
dale, Colorado. 





BLACK LIGHT KITS 













Special: 


Enclose full amount with order 


2176 EAST COLORADO STREET 


FOR ULTRA - VIOLET FLUORESCENCE 


NOW ... you can build your own black light equip- 
ment at a new low cost with these easy-to-assemble 
components. Geologists, mineral prospectors and hob- 
byists can easily make laboratory black lights for 
mineral identification. Signs, posters, pictures, fabrics, house numbers . . 
painted with fluorescent paint glows with eye-appealing fluorescence under black light. 
Kit contains: Ultra-Violet tube, brackets, ballast, starter, wire, plug and wiring diagram. 


4 Watt Kit—(5%” tube) sss 
8 Watt Kit—(12” tube) 


C & H SALES COMPANY 





. anything 


————- 
_......-$4.00 


Equipment shipped postpaid 


e PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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AMONG THE oI 
ROCK HUNTERS 


Geothite in crystal form was discussed at 
the January meeting of the Kern County 
California, Mineral society. Officers are: 
Mable O'Neil, president; Cecil Roberts, vice 
president; H. D. Bushey, secretary-treasurer: 
John Kennedy, field scout. 


e ee 

Newly elected officers of Victory Valley 
Gem and Mineral Club, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia, are: Walter Pilkington, president; 
Bob Pierce, vice president; Mrs. Thelma 
McCain, secretary; Mrs. Maxine Pierce, 
treasurer. 

ee e@ 

New officers of the Colorado Springs 
Mineralogical Society are: Richard M. 
Pearl, president; Charles B. Barnhart, vice 
president; Mrs. Ruth Wright,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

* =z 

Newly elected officers for the Tacoma 
Agate Club of Tacoma, Washington, are: 
Ralph Pommert, president; Chester Barton, 
vice president; Peggy Olsen, treasurer; Kent 
Freeman, secretary. 

eee 

Dr. R. M. Garrels, professor of economic 
geology at Northwestern University de- 
scribed methods of telling synthetic from 
real gems at the December meeting of the 
Chicago Rock and Mineral Society. Mem- 
ber exhibits are a feature of the monthly 
meetings. During January Dr. W. E. Pow- 
ers of Northwestern talked on “The Origin 
and Culture of the Eskimo and the Geol- 
ogy of Greenland,” illustrating with colored 
slides. 

eee 

Mid-January meeting of the Minnesota 
Mineral Club of Minneapolis was Crystal 
Night with Dr. Gruner from the Geology 
Department at the University of Minnesota 
speaking on crystals. Two short movies on 
crystals were also shown. 

eee 

Officers of the Colorado Mineral Society 
have been elected for 1951. Harold T. 
Hofer, president; Ray W. Thaler, first vice 
president; James Hurlbut, second vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Jeannette Haralson, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. C. R. Williams, correspond- 
ing secretary. Grand auction night with 
“silent” bidding was a January feature. 

eee 

At the December meeting of the Rex 
Young Society of Torrington, Wyoming, C. 
S. Dietz, former State Mineralogist, spoke 
on minerals and gems. The lecture was fol- 
lowed by two motion pictures loaned by 
the Wyoming University. 

ee e@ 

The El Paso Mineral and Gem Society 
elected the following officers for 1951: E. 
A. White, president; A. L. Patterson, vice 
president; Mrs. R. H. Miller, secretary; Mrs. 
A. L. Patterson, treasurer. 

eee 

Lloyd Pray, of the Geological Sciences 
at the California Institute of Technology, 
spoke at the January meeting of the Min- 
eralogical Society of Southern California 
in Pasadena. “Rare Earth Deposits of Clark 
Mountain” was his subject. ° 

e 2 e 


The Sacramento Mineral Society held its 
annual Christmas party Friday evening, De- 
cember 22. There was a program, a Santa 
Claus, a Christmas tree and gifts for every- 
one. Refreshments were served late in the 
evening. A nominating committee was se- 
lected to recommend officers for 1951. 
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GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 


The Mt. San Antonio College Geology 
Department is scheduled to hold its annual 
geology open house Wednesday, March 28 
trom /7:0U to 10:30 P.M. The College is 
between Covina and Pomona, California, 
between Garvey and Valley Boulevards. 
Darold J. Henry, associate professor of 
Geology invites all rock collectors to attend. 
There is ample parking space. Displays, 
films, demonstrations and experiments are 
being planned. 

ee e 


New officers of the Victor Valley Gem 
and Mineral Club of Victorville, California, 
are: Walter Pilkington, president; Bob 
Pierce, vice president; Thelma McCain, 
secretary; Maxine Pierce, treasurer. At the 
January 3 meeting a film, “Nevada’s Nat- 
ural Resources” was enjoyed. Helen Pratt, 
secretary of the club for the past four years, 
was presented a ring set with floating opals, 
as a token of appreciation of her untiring 
efforts in behalf of the club. At the Janu- 
ary 17 meeting, Rene Belbenoit, the only 
man ever to make an escape from Devil’s 
Island, French penal colony, told of his 
adventures. A potluck supper is scheduled 
for the February 7 meeting. 

ee e@ 


Newly elected officers of the Austin Gem 
and Mineral Society are: Emil H. Spill- 
mann, president; Dr. Stephen Clabaugh, 
vice president; Mrs. Bill Branch, secretary; 
E. A. King, treasurer. Dr. R. T. Havens of 
Brownwood, Texas, is scheduled as guest 
speaker for the February meeting. He will 
talk on “Some Collecting Areas in Central 
Texas.” Regular meetings of the society 
occur the second Thursday of the month in 
the Auditorium of the Public Library. Those 
interested in gems and minerals are wel- 
come. 

ee e@ 


The Gem Cutter’s Guild, Los Angeles, 
recently elected the following officers for 
1951-52: E. H. Pauls, regent; R. E. Nowak, 
marquis; Audry Baum, tablet; H. L. Chap- 
man, cuvette; Shirley Miller, baguette; C. 
A. Terry, keystone. The next regular meet- 
ing is scheduled for February 26 at the 
Manchester Playground. 

e e e 


The Columbian Geological Society, of 
Spokane, Washington, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1951: Joseph M. Scu- 
bert, president; Jack W. Manning, vice- 
president; Russel Chilberg, treasurer. Di- 
rectors are: Alma C. Walker, Charles D. 
Magee and C. W. Kinville. 

e e e 


Both the senior and junior Coachella 
Valley, California, Rockhounds have been 
actively combing the desert for specimens 
recently. Twelve young people and five 
adults trekked to the old calcite mines at 
Borrego, January 13. The following day five 
carloads of adults went to Chuckawalla 
Springs. This trip produced a quantity of 
green and yellow moss agate, probably 
some iris agate and considerable plain 
agate, Jack Lizer, president of the senior 
group said. 

ee e@ 


Demonstrations of the Geiger counter on 
uranium and other types of ore were given 
by Robert Loer at a recent meeting of the 
Cedar City, Utah, Rock club. In addition 
to explaining the counter and the uranium, 
specimens of petrified wood and a bottle 
of water from the hot springs at La Verkin 
which showed radio activity, were on dis- 
play. Three major trips have been planned 
by the club. 


MARCH, 1951 


MINERAL EDITOR HONORED 
BY STATE FEDERATION 


A plaque was presented to Prof. Paul 
Vandereike, editor of Mineral Notes and 
News for the past eleven years, by the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Mineral Societies. 
A gift of money and mineral specimens 
made it a real Christmas remembrance, ex- 
pressing everyone’s appreciation of Prof. 
Vendereike’s untiring efforts in behalf of 
the Journal. Pictures were taken of Prof. 
and Mrs. Vandereike, showing the mineral 
specimens and plaque. 

eee 

Newly elected officers of the Sequoia 
Mineral Society of Parlier, California, are: 
Dr. Asher Havenhill, president; Bill Wedel, 
vice president; Gladys Minch, secretary; 
Mabel Anderson, treasurer. W. H. Mc- 
Donald spoke on the art of jewelry making 
at the January meeting. 

eee 

The Gem Cutter’s Guild, Los Angeles, 
held its annual January auction and social 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Nowak. 
Proceeds go toward the purchase of colored 
slides. 

eee 

The Mojave Desert Gem and Mineral 
Society, Barstow, California, elected 1951 
officers at the December meeting. They are: 
Jack Klein, president; Frank Palmer, first 
vice president; Walter Lautherback, second 
vice president; Mrs. William Gabriel, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

ee @ 


Napa Valley Rock and Gem Club of 
California, will hold its first exhibition 
March 31 and April 1 at Napa. Santa Rosa 
and Benecia Clubs will participate. 

ee e 

Senior Rockhounds of the Coachella 
Valley, California, entertained the Junior 
Rockhounds at a potluck dinner in Decem- 
ber. 





ROCK and GEM HOBBY SHOP 


Rock Cutting — Rings Mounted to Order 
FELIX V. BRADDI, Owner 
Stones Ground and Polished 
Uranium Ore Tested—Western Jewelry 
1959 Harbor Boulevard 
COSTA MESA, CALIFORNIA 








FAMOUS TEXAS PLUMES 

Pick up your own for 25c a lb., or choose 
from my tables. Red plume and many 
other types of agate. 17 miles south of 
Alpine. Road paved. Price list on request. 
Orders filled promptly. Postage please. 

Get acquainted offer—8 lb. mixture post- 
paid, $5.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


WOODWARD RANCH 





NEW CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


If you want Choice Cutting Material, Fine & 
Rare Minerals, Geiger Counters, Miner- 
alights, Books, Trim Saws, Fluorescents, 
Ores, Gems, Ring Mounts, or advice, write 
Pa 6.8 


MINERALS UNLIMITED 
1724 University Ave., Berkeley 3, California 











WHOOSH 


Newly Developed Polishing Powder 


This is the best polishing agent you have 
ever tried. Works to perfection on stones 
below Sapphire in hardness. With a cloth 
buff you can polish carved stones. 

$1.75 per Ib. 


REDONDO BEACH MOONSTONE AGATES 
still available. By the Ib........................... $1.25 
a 
CARVED TIGEREYE and ROSE QUARTZ 
Brooch stones. Each stone is pierced at 
least 9 times. Size 30x40 mm. $1.80 each. 


STAR QUARTZ — Synthetic faceted stones. 
Covington Lapidary Equipment 


S-T GEM SHOP 
7010 Foothill Blvd. Tujunga, Calif. 














Box 453 Alpine, Texas 









Model SL 
ULTRA VIOLET LAMP 


Easy to use in field, office or lab. 


MINERALIGHTS 


[" a jiffy, you pick up fluorescent 
minerals 10 to 20 feet away. 
ow, as always, MINERALIGHTS are 
powerful Ultra-Violet lamps. 
Examine tiny particles or huge 
boulders with equal ease. 
Rvssed equipment for field — 
ideal prospecting lamps. 
Approved by thousands satisfied 
with years of use. 
Light weight, too. Select the 
model for your exact needs. 
jntense Ultra-Violet — not just 
a glow. Specimens are easily seen. 
G°°4 selection of models. 
Shortwave or Longwave. 
Here as can be — no changing 
of parts for different objects. 
T? identify many minerals 
instantly, use MINERALIGHT. 
Moderately priced from $12.50 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER SL21 


ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, Inc. 


South Pasadena, California 
SEE YOUR DEALER 





BEFORE YOU BUY 
SEND FOR OUR BIG 


FREE 


The world-famous HILLQUIST LINE of lapidary equipment 
LAPIDARY EQUIP. CO. isas w. 49 st., seattle 7, WASH. 














IDAHO PLUME AGATE 
Slabs 25c per sq. in. Rough $2.50 per lb. 
’ Slabs sent on approval 
J. C. FILER & SON 


1344 Hiway 99 San Bernardino, Calif. 











“OVERLOOKED FORTUNES!” 
In the Rarer Minerals 


There is other mineral wealth in ‘them 
thar hills” besides gold and pretty rocks! 
There are ‘‘overlooked fortunes” in the many 
newer and rare minerals, such as Colum- 
bium, Tantalum, Vanadium, Molybdenum, 
Uranium, Nickel, Cobalt, Bismuth, Didymi- 
um, Selenium, Rhodium, Osmium, Rutheni- 
um, Platinum, etc., to mention just a few of 
the 35 or more rarer elements and their 
300 or more commercial ores which the aver- 
age prospectors and mineral collectors are 
walking over in the hills today and mine 
owners, large and small, are throwing upon 
their waste-dumps unidentified! Many more 
valuable than a gold mine: Cassiterite $600 
a ton; Columbite or Samarskite $1,000 a ton; 
Bismuth ores $2,000 a ton; Tantalite or 
Microlite up to $3,000 a ton, etc. Now you 
can learn how to find, identify, and start 
cashing in on them! Send for FREE copy 


“Overlooked Fortunes’ — it may iead to 
knowledge which may make you rich! 
DUKE’S 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Box 666, Dept. B 
HOT SPRINGS, NEW MEXICO 








ALLEN 
JUNIOR 
GEM 
CUTTER 





A Complete Lapidary Shop 
Only $42.50 


e Ideal for apartment house dwel- 
ers. 


Polish rocks into beautiful gems. 
Anyone can learn. 
Instructions included. 
Write for Catalog, 25c 
ALLEN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY — Dept. D 


3632 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43, Cal. 
Phone Axminister 2-6206 








The Pomona, California, Valley Mineral 
Club was entertained at the January meet- 
ing by Pauline Saylor. She talked on the 
Mother Lode country, illustrating with 
colored slides. 

e e e 


John Wood spoke to the San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, Lapidary Society on “Piezo Electrics 
in Crystallography” at the January meeting 
at the De Anza Hotel. 

ee e 


The Yuma, Arizona, Gem and Mineral 
Society enjoyed a lecture and slides on the 
geology of the Navajo country, presented 
by Joseph W. Baker. A trek to Koon Hol- 
low, where fire agates can be found, took 
place in January. 

e ee 

Officers of the Searles Lake, California, 
Gem and Mineral Society for 1951 are: 
Nedra Merrill, president; Dwight Sawyer, 
vice president; Celia Forgee, recording sec- 
retary; Alma Bliss, corresponding secretary; 
Eddie Redenbach, treasurer. The year be- 
gan with a “Know Your Club” meeting. 
Plans were formulated for the annual °49er 
Party and Costume Ball. 


A December field trip to the dry lakes 
near Boron, California, netted members of 
the Mineral and Gem Society of San Fer- 
nando Valley, California, some fine speci- 
mens of petrified wood. At their Christmas 
party a burro helped Santa carry his pack 
instead of the traditional reindeer. 

eee 


Members of the Monterey Bay, Califor- 
nia, Mineral society named W. R. Bast and 
Louis Braum to prepare their fourth annual 
rock and gem show at the Y.M.C.A. on 
Clay street, Salinas, California, February 
24-25. 





ROCKHOUND & PEBBLE PUPS 


Here’s a Gem Stone ) Mx 
orientator at one tenth = 
of normal cost. You owe. 
can tell immediately 4 
whether your gem a 
stones are single or « 

double refractory. 





Also determines if f 
your stones will star, — } ‘it 
and the correct star- maven laa |i 

4 


. . (Ss i 
ring point. ae * ) | 
We will furnish the GF _--.- E | 


two special polaroid 

lenses, with complete pubes Sooo Ue 
instructions and directions for you to build 
your unit. Cost of lens, complete, $4.95. 
You make your own instrument in 30 min- 
utes with materials on hand. We will sup- 
ply it completely set up for only $8.95. (Sent 
prepaid if paid in advance. If ordered 
C.O.D., send 1/3 down.) 


ROCKHOUND FOSTER 


381812 Sunset Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 














or Gold. 





Enlarged 


Box 323 s 


3 Million ROCKHOUNDS 
Want This Pin 


Here’s the pin every Rockhound in America has 
wanted. An Emblem for the entire Rockhound Fra- 
ternity. Mounted with your favorite cabochon in Silver 


Recognize and be recognized by Rockhounds where- 
ever you go. Designed by a rockhound for the— 
— ROCKHOUNDS OF AMERICA — 

—If your dealer cannot supply you write direct— 

STERLING SILVER PINS..................... 

10-K 1/20 ROSE GOLD...........0000........ 
ROCKHOUNDS OF AMERICA 

Fall River Mills . 


$1.50 Unmounted—Fed. tax inc. 
$1.80 Post paid. 
California 
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NEW BULLETIN LISTS CALIFORNIA 
MINERAL RESOURCES 


Bulletin 156, prepared by the staff of the 
State Division of Mines under the direction 
of Olaf P. Jenkins, Chief of the Division, 
is now ready for distribution. The volume 
presents the geological occurrence, eco- 
nomic development, and utilization of Cali- 
fornia’s resources, embracing more than 
eighty types of raw materials of commercial 
and strategic importance. 

The book is especially documented with 
reference data that has definite appeal to 
economists, mining engineers, and to the 
staff members of industrial and manufac- 
turing firms. The entire technical staff of 
the Division of Mines have assisted in the 
compilation of the volume. The latest sta- 
tistical data were supplied through coopera- 
tive agreement by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines; the earlier production figures being 
compiled from the Division’s own records, 
and recast in the form of graphs. 

An attached map shows distribution of 
the State’s mineral deposits, major rock 
units, and outlines of the 58 counties and 
land nets. The reverse side of the map 
contains descriptive matter pertaining to 
these features, accompanied by a_ small 
map of the geomorphic provinces of the 
State. The concluding section contains a 
directory of producers of metallic and non- 
metallic minerals, mineral dealers, smelters, 
and commercial grinding plants within the 
State, and also commercial assay and test- 
ing laboratories. 

Embracing such a broad scope of sub- 
ject-matter, Bulletin 156 will serve as an 
excellent college text upon economic geol- 
ogy. The publication cloth-bound, 445 
pages, may be purchased for $2.00 includ- 
ing map, or the map may be purchased for 
50 cents from the California Division of 
Mines, Ferry Building, San Francisco 11, 
California. California residents pay 3% 
sales tax. 

oe e 

The Delvers Gem and Mineral Society 
of Downey, California, made a field trip 
into the Bullion Mountains in January. This 
is a well known area for agate, jasper, 
carnelian and geodes. 

ee e 

During December the San Diego Lapi- 
dary Society enjoyed a talk by Lee Wea- 
therbie on turquoise, the December birth- 
stone. Eric Manring was scheduled to speak 
on “Alaska Jade and Prospecting in Alaska” 
during January. 

ee e@ 

J. Small, instructor at the Geological 
Institute of America, spoke on “Inclusions 
in Gem Stones” at the December meeting 
of the Pasadena, California, Lapidary So- 
ciety. Rock gifts were exchanged and re- 
freshments served. 

ee @¢ e 

Regular meetings of the Gem and Min- 
eral Society of Tucson, Arizona, occur the 
first and third Tuesdays of each month, 
7:30 P.M., room 106, Arizona State Mu- 
seum. Visitors welcome. 1951 officers are: 
Mrs. Jean Serrans, president; Mrs. J. B. 
Cunningham, vice. president; Wally Thies, 
secretary-treasurer. 

ee e 

California’s Mother Lode Mineral So- 
ciety elected the following officers for 1951: 
Joe Sousa, president; Fayne Rinehart, vice 
president; Lois Wemyser, secretary-treasurer; 
Les Burford and Warren Hughes, directors. 

eee 

At the mid-January meeting, the San 
Gorgonio Mineral and Gem Society, Ban- 
ning, California, was entertained by Mrs. 
Erna Clarke, who spoke on “A Rockhound 
Abroad,” illustrating with colored slides. 
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RARE EARTH DEPOSITS OF 
CLARK MOUNTAIN 


Lloyd Pray, a member of the staff in 
Geological Sciences at California Institute 
of Technology was speaker at the January 
meeting of the Mineralogical Society of 
Southern Calitornia at Pasadena. He spoke 
on rare earth deposits of Clark Mountain in 
Mountain Pass district of San Bernardino 
county. [The main mineral of this deposit 
is Bastnasite, which is known only in a few 
localities in the world. The deposits are 
the richest known in the western hemisphere 
and appear to be an important domestic 
source of strategic rare earths. 

e e e 

With Alamogordo as their base, members 
of the Roswell, New Mexico, Geological 
society made two extensive trips in Decem- 
ber. Lhe first day they touk in Alamo Can- 
yon, trekking over rugged terrain from Mar- 
ble Quary Canyon to Alamo Canyon. ‘lhe 
following day took them to Fresnal Canyon. 

e e e 

The Mineral and Gem society of Castro 
Valley, California, enjoyed a talk by Wes- 
ley Gordon of Hayward at the January 
meeting. Gordon discussed the findings of 
his Boy Paleontologists at the Irvington 
Gravel Pits near San Jose. Important dis- 
coveries of this group have attracted con- 
siderable attention in_ scientific circles. 
Among the fossilized remains unearthed, is 
the skeleton of the only one of a species of 
a four-horned antelope, which has ever been 
discovered. 

e e e 

About 40 members of the Mineralogical 
society of Arizona and their guests enjoyed 
a field trip to an old prospect on Big Bug 
Creek, December 10. They found an abun- 
dance of chalcopyrite crystals, some single 
and loose, others in groups. Mrs. Berlie 
Robard found a single crystal over an inch 
in diameter, combining the octahedron and 
cube. 

e 2 e 

Newly elected officers of the Southwest 
Museum in Los Angeles are: Homer D. 
Crotty, president; Preston Hotchkiss, John 
O’Melveny, Kenneth Macgowan, vice presi- 
dents. A successful year of activities in 
science and education was reported. Nearly 
50,000 visited the museum during 1950, 
including more than 10,000 students from 
schools and colleges. Both collections and 
library were materially increased. 

eee 

Calaveras Gem and Mineral Society re- 
elected W. G. Daniels, president and Frank 
Wallace, vice president for 1951. Secretary- 
treasurer is Mrs. Sarah E. Wallace. 





Answers to Quiz 
Questions are on page 38 
1—-Superstition Mountains. 
2—Four feet. 
3—Salt Lake City. 
4—At point of discovery. 
5—Old Indian cliff dwelling. 
6—Grind seeds. 
7—Flasks. 
8—Apaches. 
9—San Juan River. 
10—Mountain Man. 
11—Reg Manning. 


12—Red. 
13—Tombstone. 
14—Nogales. 


15S—Navajo Indians. 
16—Presbyterian. 
17—Desert rodent. 
18—The Virgin. 











19—Highway. 
20—Utah. 
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SAN BERNARDINO MINERAL 
SOCIETY PRESENTS CRYSTALS 


Kunzite crystals were given each member 
of a committee responsible for the success 
of the recent show of the Orange Belt 
Mineralogical society. Mrs. D. H. Clark 
presented her talk “A Rockhound Abroad” 
which deals with her ramblings through 
many countries in Europe, where she found 
a “rockhound” a curiosity. 


eee 

A baked ham dinner marked the mid- 
January meeting of the Whittier, California, 
Gem and Mineral society. Later a mock 
trial was held. Robert Myers, acting as 
judge, fined some as high as 31 cents for 
not wearing badges. 


e ee 

January 17 was scheduled as Indian Night 
at the Nebraska Mineralogy and Gem club 
in Omaha. Pictures of American Indians 
by Ben Bierer and a short lecture on Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass by R. A. Wilson was 
planned. 


e e e . 
The Hollywood, California, Lapidary so- 
ciety plans all its field trips in 1951 for the 
last week end of the month. 
e e e 
Colored slides, presented by Harland A. 
Ludwig, were a feature of the January 2 
meeting of the Yavapai Gem and Mineral 
Society of Prescott, Arizona. 
e e e 
“Ghost Towns,” a film loaned by the 
Signal Oil Company, entertained members 
of the Southwest Mineralogists of Los An- 
geles at their January meeting. 
e e e 
The Maricopa Lapidary Society of Phoe- 
nix is the 28th member of the Rocky 
Mountain Federation. Officers are: Wash- 
ington N. Moore, president; Harry Hazlett, 
vice president; Avis Moore, secretary; Fred 
Stein, treasurer. 
B = e 
New officers of the Dona Ana Rock- 
hound Club are: Mrs. A. E. Archer, 
president; S. F. Sanders, vice president; 
Ruth Randall, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Shilo Smith, recording secretary; Alvin 
Watson, treasurer. 
e e e 
The following officers were elected to 
serve the Wasatch Gem Society of Salt Lake 
for 1951: Kenneth Stewart, president; Ger- 
aldine Hamilton, vice president; Helmut 
Wachs, secretary; Mose Whittaker, treasurer. 
e & e 
At their January meeting, the Glendale, 
California, Lapidary and Gem Society en- 
joyed a talk on “Prospecting in 1951” by 
Dr. R. H. Jahns, of the California Institute 
of Technology. Plans were discussed for 
the Glendale Show, scheduled for May 
12-13. 
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Lapidary Equipment 
Manufacture and Design 
16-18 inch power feed slabbing saw 
Belt sanders, including ball bearing 
Drill press 
Grinding arbor and trim saw 
Send postal for free literature 
ALTA INDUSTRIES 
4613 Central Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 
Visitors Welcome 
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4113D W. Jefferson, Los Angeles 16, California 





SPECIAL 
3 Beautiful slabs of Mexican Iris Agate, 1 
Sagenite and 1 Mexican Banded Carnelian 
for $5.00. Also fine cutting materials and 
colorful Texas and Mexico Agate from $1.00 
per pound. $5.00 minimum order. Postage 
extra. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SOUTHERN GEM & MINERAL CO. 

(The Barrons) Telephone 3-4972 
Post Office Box 5074 El Paso, Texas 











THE COMPTON ROCK SHOP 
A Friendly Place to Shop 
SLABS MINERALS SUPPLIES 
LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
Closed Sunday and Monday 
Open Tuesday Eve. till 10:00 P.M. 
Tel. Newmark 29096 
1409 S. Long Beach Blivd., Compton, Calif. 





——— She CONLEY Co iG 
JEWELRY MOUNTINGS ..» 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


The superb finish and fine craftsmanship 
of CONLEY’S ELKHEAD LIFETIME PAT- 
TERN in 3-tone gold filled enables you to 
create exquisite jewelry equal to the finest 
professional shop. Other CONLEY mount- 
ings in Gold — Filled — Silver and Plate. 
Lowest Possible Prices Consistent with Qual- 
ity — Insist on Conley Quality. 

AVAILABLE AT ALL BETTER DEALERS 

or write us 
W. 715 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 











FIRE OPAL 
MEXICO 


10 Small Pieces Average 12”............ $1.00 

5 Larger Pieces Average %’’—1"’.... 1.00 

12 Nice Pieces Cherry & Honey Opal 1.00 
(Suitable for Cabochons) 





1 Small Vial Clear Fire Opal............ 1.50 
1 Large Vial Clear Fire Opal........... 3.00 
$7.50 


Entire Lot Postpaid for $5.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Cheerfully Refunded 


Prompt Shipment on all Sizes 
Felker Diamond Saw Blades 


RALPH E. MUELLER & SON 
307 Admiral Blvd. @ Kansas City 6, Mo. 














Bin 
RUTILE (Titania) 


Pacific Gem Cutters is first to offer you this 
most amazing gem cut in our own plant, at 
these Low Prices. 

Small stones can be had in pairs for earrings 
46 to 1 ‘carat sizes at...-.....-..-....... $10.00 carat 
1 carat sizes and up at................ $ 7.50 carat 
Each stone guaranteed to be first quality. 
Brilliant cut stones from Linde Air Products 
boules, facet for facet to duplicate the bril- 
liant diamond cut. These synthetic balls of 
fire have a double refractive index and 

exceed the diamond in brilliance. 


PACIFIC GEM CUTTERS 
LAPIDARY AND STONE SUPPLY 
Phone MA 8835—Judson Rives Building 
424 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Seren Ss — 


By RANDALL HENDERSON 


across the corridor in the Desert Magazine pueblo 
at Palm Desert—to Editor Lelande Quick and his 
staff of The Lapidary Journal. 

In February, Lelande moved his publishing office from 
Hollywood, where The Journal was started four years ago, 
to our spacious publishing plant out here on the California 
Desert—and hereafter his magazine will be printed by 
the same craftsmen who set the type for Desert Magazine. 

We are glad to have Lelande and his associates as 
neighbors. Our editorial offices will be entirely separate 
and the move involves no change of policy on the part of 
either publication. But as editors we have a great deal 
in common. Both of us pioneered new magazines in new 
fields and we have had the same problems to solve— 
problems of editorial policy, of circulation, advertising 
and printing. I am sure the association will be pleasant 
and profitable for both of us. 

Increasing numbers of folks in the metropolitan area 
are trying to figure a way to get out of the hurly-burly of 
city traffic and away from the poison fumes of a million 
automobiles—and Lelande and Mrs. Quick are two of 
the fortunate ones. They have built an institution which 
could be moved without sacrifice. 

It is an adventure—when folks who have lived in the 
big city most of their lives pull up stakes and move to the 
country especially when “the country” is a new desert 
community such as Palm Desert. City residents take their 
conveniences and luxuries for granted. Problems of 
transportation, of water and fuel, of sewerage and gar- 
bage disposal are something that can be solved by a tele- 
phone call. It is not as simple as that in a new desert 
community. 

But the desert has its compensations. Most people 
who live on the desert do so from choice. They love the 
shadows of the ever-changing dunes, the sharp heady 
fragrance of the sage brush. They thrill to sunsets when 
the sky blazes in gold and crimson. Most of all, they find 
peace in the silence that enfolds them when darkness falls. 
Simple things, ordinary people, take on real importance. 
Superficial things have value only for what they are. 

e & * 

Men in authoritative positions in New Mexico are 
concerned about the widespread seeding of clouds for 
increasing rainfall. They suggest that unless some con- 
trols are enforced, there is the possibility that one area 
may secure rain at the expense of another. 

No one knows the answer to this question. But it is 
a proper question—and one that should be studied by 
men who are qualified to delve into such matters. 

Every naturalist knows and respects Nature’s law of 
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balance. When humans start tampering with the natural 
order of things they invariably run into difficulties they 
had not anticipated. 

I saw this illustrated years ago when I was residing in 
the Palo Verde Valley. The Laguna Dam had just been 
completed to divert Colorado River water to Yuma Val- 
ley for irrigation. It was just a low diversion dam with 
a reservoir that extended less than 15 miles upstream. 

Within four years, unprecedented floods began break- 
ing through the levees and flooding the Palo Verde 
Valley 70 miles upstream. My old friend Ed F. Williams 
said they were caused by Laguna dam. Engineers ridi- 
culed the idea. The dam, they insisted would not affect 
the river bed 70 miles above. But they were wrong—and 
the federal government eventually paid a big damage 
claim to Palo Verde Valley, after studies had proved it 
was a proper claim. 

The seeding of clouds to produce rainfall appears to 
be a scientific discovery of great benefit to the arid re- 
gions. I hope the U. S. Bureau of Meteorology is making 
studies to make sure that in creating artificial rainfall 
someone is not robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

e & e 

Everett Ruess, artist and poet, trekked through the 
desert wilderness with his burros and found beauty every- 
where. Generally he traveled alone. We cannot all spend 
our tives following the trails he trod. We would not want 
to—for it is important that we work and build homes and 
raise families. But one does not have to be a hermit of the 
trail to find beauty in the world of Nature. There are 
flowers and trees and rocks and tinted sunsets for all who 
seek them—and their enjoyment is for the most humble 
of men. There is no prettier music on earth than the song 
of the canyon wren—and this little bird of the wild trills 
its call for rich and poor alike. And that is true all through 
the world of Nature—there are no racial or class distinc- 
tions in the natural world which you and I inherited. 
Prejudice and hate are inventions of man—and perhaps 
it was to get away from these things that Everett Ruess 
chose the lone trail in the desert wilderness. 

a e & 

A card from Robert S. Callahan of Burbank, Cali- 

fornia, carries a message that is worth repeating: 


It’s not what we have, but what we use 
It’s not what we see, but what we choose. 
These are the things that mar or bless 

A life of lasting happiness. 


It’s not what we take, but what we give, 
It’s not as we pray, but as we live, 

These are the things that make for peace, 
Both now and after time shall cease. 


DESERT MAGAZINE 
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BOOKS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


VIVID PORTRAYAL OF 
THE FOUR CORNER INDIANS 

“in Europe the stones of West- 
minster Abbey had not been hewn. 
In Asia, Marco Polo had not yet jour- 
neyed to the Court of Kublai Khan. 
The Church still proscribed as ‘her- 
etical and unscriptural’ the belief that 
the earth was round. But here, in the 
high hinterland of a vast undiscovered 
America, the people had planted in 
stone the roots of a civilization.” 

Thus Frank Waters, editor of the 
Crepusculo, a weekly newspaper at 
faos, New Mexico, recounts the back- 
ground of the Navajos and Pueblos. 

Masked Gods, is a gripping story, 
one that takes the reader into the inti- 
mate lives of the Indians of the Four 
Corners, that portion of the United 
States where Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah and Colorado join. 


We see the redman, communal, ob- 
durate to change, without sufficient 
competitive spirit to hold his own with 
an aggressive white race. Waters viv- 
idly pictures their belief in the evolu- 
tion of every living creature. Through 
long and intimate acquaintance with 
them, he is able to explain the meaning 
behind their rituals, drawing rare com- 
parisons between the ceremonials and 
the religions of other peoples. 


Frank Waters, as a boy, lived for a 
time on the Navajo Reservation and 
has been closely associated with the 
Indians much of his life. He is the 
author of eight novels. 

Published, 1950, by University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 438 
pages. Sketches. $6.50. 


TRAGIC EPISODE IN 
MORMON HISTORY 

One of the darkest and most secret 
chapters in the history of the West is 
the story of the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre in Utah in September, 1857, 
when 123 members of a California- 
bound emigrant train were killed by 
Mormons and Indians. All adult mem- 
bers of the wagon train were slaught- 
ered. Seventeen children were spared. 

Twenty years after the massacre, 
John D. Lee, a Mormon, was tried 
and executed for his part in the attack. 
Lee’s defense was that he was acting 
under orders of superior officers in 
the Utah militia, which had been 
formed to resist a United States army 
then enroute to Utah on orders from 
President Buchanan “to put down the 
Utah rebellion.” 

For nearly 100 years historians have 
tried to unravel the tangled thread of 
events during and preceding the tra- 
gedy of Mountain Meadows. Juanita 
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Brooks, a member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, has 
thrown much new light on the events 
of that tragic year of 1857 in Utah, in 
her book The Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, off the press in November. 


Mrs. Brooks, working under a 
Rockefeller Foundation fellowship, 
makes no attempt to exonerate the 
Mormon leaders for their part in the 
crime. She has searched the records 
of the church and state for all evidence 
bearing on the tragedy, and this she 
presents for the conclusions of the 
reader. The people of Utah, she points 
out, had been driven out of Illinois 
and Missouri—and now an army was 
approaching. Brigham Young had 
taken the stand that the Mormons 
would defend their new desert homes 
to the last man, and had sent emis- 
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saries to the Indians to enlist their aid 
in defending the territory. 

The evidence presented by Mrs. 
Brooks, including voluminous docu- 
mentary reprint, points to two con- 
clusions: one, that Brigham Young 
had no responsibility for the massacre, 
and the other, that the tragedy could 
have been enacted only under extreme 
emotional stress such as had been 
engendered by the approach of invad- 
ing troops from the East. 

The Mormons would like to forget 
this unpleasant episode in their history, 
but Mrs. Brooks believes that she has 
done the church a favor in bringing 
out into the open as many of the facts 
as are available. “I feel that nothing 
but the truth can be good enough for 
the church to which I belong.” 


Stanford Press, Palo Alto. 243 pp. 
Index. Appendix. $5.00. 


This book may be ordered from 
Desert Crafts Shop 
Palm Desert, California 
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A PURE, RICH 100% PARAFFIN- BASE STOCK 
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